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pRUITS OF THE REVIVAL. 





Unper this title we notice accounts of re- 
cent additions to the churches of our country. 
Without meaning to be captious, we would like, 
under this head, to see, from time to time, in- 
formation of a more specific kind. We have 
no doubt, for example, that there are places 
where an atticle headed “ Fruits of the Revivai” 
might read thus: * Last January there were in 
this town four grog-shops. The young men of 
the place, many of them, were fast going to 
ruin. Now, since the revival, there is nota sin- 
gle one. Jn the bar-room of one of them a 
daily prayer-meeting has been held. . The 
young men who were going so fast to ruin are 
now temperate, industrious, and religious, and 
bid fair for an honorable life.” ‘This article 
which we have supposed, we have no doubt is 
for substance true of dozens of places, and we 
would be glad to see the specific facts brought 
out. 

In a temperance meeting lately held in the 
town of Salem, Mass., temperance agents spoke 
particularly ef the religious revival in its rela- 
tion tothe cause of temperance. Several in- 
stances were related of men long abandoned by 
society, and reduced to a state of almost hope- 
less imbecility, who had been touched by the 
healing power of this divine movement, and to 
the astonishment of the whole community have 
stood forth redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled by the irresistible power of the Spirit 
of God. Shall such casesbe hid? Shall men, 
conscious of so divine a change, not come for- 
ward as came forward the woman whom Jesus 
healed, to declare before all what hath been 
done for them? “ Were there not ten cleansed, 
but where are the nine 2” said Christ of old. 
Deubtless over all our country are family cir- 
cles made gladder than those were to whose 
embrace Jesus gave back son or brother—glad 
in the resurrection of son, brother, father, from 
a deeper grave than that which receives the 
mortal body, the grave of that dishonor, shame, 
and disgrace, over which the living friends are 
ashamed even to weep. Are there no such 
families to send in a testimony ? We know that 
there are such. We have heard of them. Their 
song of gladness has gone up inour social prayer- 
meetings, but we want to hear from them in 
the columns of The Independent. What though 
those who have such stories to tell do not hold 
the pen of a ready writer ;—let them remember 
that good plain English is good enough for 
anything, and if they have good news to tell, 
tell it in the fewest, plainest words possible. 
We would like to see a column opened in The 
Independent headed “ Fruits of the Revival,”* 
in which should be treasured such incidents 
as have been related from time to time in the 
prayer-meetings of the Brooklyn church. 

How many neighborhood quarrels have been 
composed by this revival—how many old 
cankering wounds of hate been healed, and 
hearts once cold and estranged now knit to- 
gether in love! Into how many families has it 
gone with a sweet and holy power, and laid its 
healing finger on the throbbing, secret wound, 
which had for years been aching and burning 
unseen and untold! Ah! there are histories of 
the power of this revival in families. We 
know that we speak to the heart and experience 
of many when we say it! How often are there 
those bound by tenderest ties, sheltered by one 
roof, sitting at one table, between whom is a 
secret estrangement, concealed under every-day 
common-places of affection or civility, and 
through which, though both hearts ache, there 
seems no way out! Has not this revival bro- 
ken down many such separating walls, and 
brought husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, 
parents and children, into a dearer oneness 
and affinity ? 

Sure we are it has been so; and let those 
who have seen and felt such things testify. 
There may be all suitable reserves as to de- 
tails. There may be no dragging of specific 
individuals before the community, and still there 
may be the testimony of anonymous voices to 
what this baptism of Love has done for their 
souls. 

The ministers of our country may do much 
to swell this testimony. They have their fin- 
ser on many a pulse. They are cognizant of 
many a history that the world knows not of. 
They best can tell how many have within the 
last few months been retrieved from hopeless 
misery even for this life, and they may do 
much by sending facts and instances, guarded 
with proper delicacy, which shall make glad 
all hearts. 

There might much be told of the blending to- 
gether of different denominations in the impulse 
of brotherly love which this work has brought. 
llow, where formerly they warred, and eyed 
each other askance, now they walk together as 
brethren helping in love and prayer. Certain- 
ly these last few months have inaugurated a new 
era of denominational love, and done more to 
heal the wounds of controversy than ever was 
done before. Let us have specific facts under 
this head. 

If we penetrate into the more tempted, vi- 
cious classes of society—into our shipping lists 
—among sailors—among the dark streets and 
alleys of our city, there are numerous and most 
affecting records of a divine and healing power 
which has lately pervaded them. The magda- 
len has wept at the feet of Jesus—the sailor 


——_. 


* A standing notice has appeared in our columns for some weeks 
past, requesting our readers and correspondents in various parts 
of the country te communicate, for publication, such facts and in- 
tidents as those te which our Special Contributor refers. All re- 
Vivals are best judged by their fruits, and it is now time that the 
recent work, which extended so generally over the whole land, 
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has become a missionary ef righteousness, and 
ships have sailed with voices of prayer and 
hymn, instead of oaths and carousing. There 
is a seafaring brother who has often electrified 
the Brooklyn church prayer-meeting with these 
incidents ;—can he not briefly record the things 
he has seen and heard, as his testimony to the 
reality of God’s work among sailors. 

We have said enough, we hope, to excite 
others to take the pen and give to the world 
something under the head—“ Fruits ef the 
Revival”—which shall be worthy of the name. 

H. B.S. 


DEBATE IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


On the Tract Seciety and its Ceurse in reference to 
Slavery. 








We have received the following application 
from one of the foremost institutions of its kind, 
ina state in many respects the foremost in the 
Union. The importance of the subject, as well 
as the sincere and respectful nature of the re- 
quest, justifies a deliberate attention to it. We 
withhold, for the present, the names and dates, but 
the question to be considered is as follows : 

“The Literary Society in the school is about to 
debate the following question: Ought the Amer- 
tcan Tract Society to exclude from its publications 
all matter relating to slavery ? 

““ Will it be assuming too much liberty to ask 
you for a few arguments, which shall answer this 
chief argument of the affirmative, namely, the in- 
expediency of publishing upon that subject, be- 
eause by so doing, all religious matter emanating 
from the Tract Society, of whatever kind or de- 
scription, will immediately be shut out from cir- 
culation in the South, where now, undoubtedly, 
its publications do good ? 

“Tf, sir, it is upon the moral right of the Soci- 
ety versus the expediency, upon which almost 
wholly the negative is to found its arguments, 
may I ask you for some arguments why this moral 
right ought not to be disregarded ? 

“ Asking pardon for the liberty,” ete. 

To our young friends we say, The request 
needs no apology, for the subject is one of the 
gravest that can be considered. 

But let us give the statement of the question a 
little more clearly. The moral right of the So- 
ciety to publish is founded on its stewardship with 
the Word of God, and its moral right to publish is 
at the same time its duty. Its Constitution was 
based on the admitted obligation of spreading as 
widely as possible the instructions of the Word of 
God in regard to sound morality and piety. The 
only ground on which it has any right to publish 
in regard to slavery, makes it an imperative duty 
to publish, namely, that slavery is asin, the prac- 
tice of which stands in the way of sound moral- 
ity and piety. The same ground on which it is 
both the moral right and duty of the Society to 
publish against the sin of intemperance, makes it 
the moral right and duty to publish against the sin 
of slavery. ‘The Society cannot fulfill its stew- 
ardship with God’s Word, and its obligation to 
publish such tracts as are promotive of sound 
morality and piety, without publishing against 
prevailing immorality and impiety. The erpedi- 
ency of doing this grows out of the duty and the 
obligation, as found in God’s Word ; the duty and 
the obligation do not grow out of the expediency. 
A moral right and duty therefore cannot be right- 
fully disregarded, because of its asserted inexpe- 
diency, for expediency is not the rightful guide 
of conscience or of duty, but God’s Word is the 
guide. The great rule of true piety is not, Lord, 
what is expedient for me? but, Lord, what wilt 
Tuovu have me to do? 

What God will have us to de, what God com- 
mands us to do, that is always expedient for us. 
He commands us to do justly, and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Sometimes it may be very 
inconvenient for us todo this. Cain thought it was 
very inconvenient to be his brother's keeper. But 
what is convenient or inconvenient, profitable or 
unprofitable, does not constitute the right rule of 
expediency or inexpediency, nor the rule of con- 
science. What is expedient for us by God's com- 
mand, may be very inexpedient by human calcu- 
lations of profit and comfort. What is expedient 
and obligatory by God’s command, may be very 
inexpedient by man’s judgment of the consequen- 
ces. And where the assertion of right and duty 
has God’s sanction, but of expediency or inexpedi- 
ency only man’s, there cannot be the least hesita- 
tion, or at least there ought not to be, which to 
follow. Moral duty is not be set aside by the 
declaration of its inexpediency, for if it could, then 
no duty which is difficult, none which is danger- 
ous, none which is costly, would ever be performed. 
The moral right and duty of the Tract Society to 
speak against slavery result from the nature of 
slavery, because slavery is discovered from the 
Word of God to be sin; and the Tract Society is 
entrusted with the Word of God against sin, for 
the promotion of sound morality and piety ; what- 
ever promotes that, is expedient, and whatever 
prevents that, is inexpedient, according to the 
Word of God. 

The argument for not publishing against slavery 
does not pretend to be grounded on the Word of 
God, but is an attempted justification for not car- 
rying out the Word of God, for not obeying it fully, 
on the ground of its being inexpedient to do this, 
because the publications of the Tract Society, 
without anything said against slavery, do good, 
but if anything is said against slavery, those pub- 
lications will be excluded, and that good excluded 
likewise. 

Here it may be asked, how much good are the 
publications of the Tract Society likely to do, if 
the condition of their being received and circulat- 
ed is a bribe to conceal or mutilate the utterances 
of God’s Word, a bribe for the sanction of a partic- 
ular sin, an agreement to maintain silence in re- 
gard to that sin? Publications whose admission 
is purchased in this way carry immorality and not 
piety with them. Publications that people are 
bribed to receive by a consent to conceal the Word 
of God in regard to their particular sins, can only 
produce corruption and debauchery of conscience. 
Is it expedient to pursue such a course? 

Do the publications of the Tract Society do 
enough good to balanee the evil done by sanction- 
ing the sin of slavery? Is there no way to do that 
good, without that evil? Is there no possibility 
‘of getting access with the truth, but by sacrificing 
the truth? If there were no such possibility, 
Would it not be a plain case, in which we must 
throw ourselves on God, and obey him at all haz- 
ards? Would it have been right to purchase the 
introduction of the Word of God into the Sand- 
wich Islands, by consenting to the idolatry of the 
natives, and receiving idolaters into the church, 





without proclaiming the Word of God against 
idolatry. 

Would it be right to purchase for a pious physi- 
cian the privilege of residing in China, and keep- 
ing a medicine-shop there, by sanctioning the 
trade in opium, and pronouncing the habitual use 
of that drug an innocent thing? Would not such 
sanction of the use of opium, with the traffic in it, 
do more injury than all the medicines in the world, 
though administered bya pious physician, could 
do good? 

Would not a greater good be accomplished by 
the testimony of the Tract Society against this sin 
of slavery, even at the cost of the expulsion of all 
its tracts, than the circulation of all its tracts could 
have accomplished, along with the sanction of this 
sin? Does not any sin, allowed and practiced, 
under profession of the Gospel, neutralize the pow- 
er of all the instructions of the Gospel against sin ? 
What would be thought of a church and miggtry 
that should act on this proposed principle of sHence 
in regard to drunkenness? Ifa man should come 
for admission to the church, saying, I will receive 
your doctrines, your covenant, your instructions, 
your tracts, your preaching, provided you will not 
reprove my drunkenness, but will let me goon 
with that practice in silence, and if you will not, 
1 will never so much as read your Bible, nor shall 
my family attend ‘worship on the Sabbath ;—if 
such a proposition were made to the church, what 
would be thought of that church and its minister, 
if they should say, It is evident that our only mode 
of doing good to this brother is by consenting to 
keep silent as to his sin? Let us admit him to the 
ehurch and say nothing about his sin, for other- 
wise it is evident that we shall cut ourselves off 
from all opportunity of instructing him and doing 
him good, and so we may bring evil to his soul by 
shutting him up under darkness. By admitting 
him and his sin together, we may afterwards, by 
applying the Gospel, steal away his sin, or steal 
him away from it, without saying anything about 
it. By sanctioning his sin just for the present, just 
on account of the present distress, we may hope so 
to flood him with the Gospel, that before he knows 
it the sin will all have been washed out of him. 
Let us get him and his rum in friendly covenant 
with us, and then we will take him to the Gospel 
pump, and pour in so much of the water of life, 
that no taste of the rum shall at length be left in 
him. 

Some men reason as if the evangelization and 
salvation of the Southern world depended wholly 
on the publications of the Tract Society. But this 
may be questioned. Is God necessarily restricted 
to the American Tract Soeiety as the only possible 
agency by which he can reach the people of the 
South with divine truth? Will the South become 
heathen, if the Tract Society should fail? Would 
there be no knowledge of the Gospel left in the 
South, if the Tract Society should utter God’s tes- 
timony against slavery, and so in consequence 
should for ever after be compelled to hold its peace 
on all subjects? What, in fact, would be the con- 
sequence of publishing a tract against the sin of 
slavery? The Gospel is already well known at 
the South, with this exception of its practical free- 
dom, and would still remain there ever after such 
an utterance by the Tract Society, with an imme- 
diate better understanding of it; for along with it 
there would be the known public testimony of the 
Tract Society that the Gospel forbids this sin; 
thenceforward, there would be this weighty ap- 
peal to the conscience, along with the Gospel ; and 
the expulsion of the appeal would only more wide- 
ly spread the truth. 

But let the testimony against this sin be with- 
held, let the Tract Society say, by its purchased 
silence, that slavery is no sin, that the Gospel does 
not forbid it, and then the conscience of the South 
must be still more seared and hardened, and the 
power of the Gospel itself for salvation more com- 
pletely neutralized. The success of Satan is cer- 

tain by concealment of the truth. No sin ever 
could be conquered, if it was not for the Word of 
God against it; and the concealment or silence of 
the Word of God is in effect its withdrawal from 
the conflict against sin, and a relinquishment of 
the whole ground to Satan. The extreme anxiety 
of the supporters of slavery to get the Tract Socie- 
ty on their side, to obtain the sanction of slavery 
in their publications, demonstrates by itself the 


importance of the testimony of the Word of God 
against this sin. 


If now the Tract Society should utter that testi- 
mony, as it does against other prevalent forms of 
iniquity, and “ all religious matter emanating from 
the Tract Society, of whatever kind, should be 
immediately shut out” from the South, in conse- 
quence of that testimony, the very expulsion of 
the Society on such ground would sound like a 
trumpet to every man’s conscience. [It would 
plainly show that slavery cannot endure the light, 
that the supporters of it are fearful of its condem- 
nation by divine truth, that they will not come to 
the light, because their deeds are evil. A greater 
blow would be struck against slavery, by the ban- 
ishment of all the Society’s publications, on such 
grounds, than ever yet has been aimed against it. 
The Society would do more good by being shut 


out, on such grounds, than it ever can do by being 
admitted on a compromise with sin. 


For, by sanctioning this sin, all the publications 
of the Society lose a portion of their moral power, 
being tainted by that sanction. They are all in 
league with sin, and cannot appear as God’s wit- 
nesses. They all say, The piety enjoined by us 
is only so much piety as the fear of man 
renders judicious. The piety enjoined in 
this tract or book is not obligatory, if the 
community are opposed to it, or the laws of the 
State are against it. You can practice and expe- 
rience all the piety there recommended, and at 
the same time can sustain and practice slavery, 
can claim and steal the children of colored parents 
as your property, and can sell them for your gain. 
Even Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, and Flavel on keep- 
ing the heart, are sent to the South under this com- 
pact, as in league with this sin. They are made 
to strike hands with an iniquity which, living, they 
would have reprobated as of the devil. It is just 
as if you laid hold of a man and gagged him, and 
then put a pen in his hand, and guided it to the 
writing and signing of a quit-claim on all his per- 
sonal property. 

We shall consider this subject again in another 
article. Meantime, no one can fail to see how the 
career of the Tract Society is obscuring the moral 
sense of the country, and perverting the minds of 
the young, and of all classes, by substituting expe- 
diency instead of God’s Word as the rule of duty. 
The question in regard to the sin of slavery, and 
the responsibility of speaking the truth against it, 
or the duty of sustaining it, enters every where; 
one side or the other, itis a universal element of 
our morals, our religion. In the judgment-seat, 





shall it determine the nature of justice, shall sla- 
very take the place of justice? In the Constitu- 
tion, shall it believe the first principles of equity 
and freedom? In the Government, shall its suprem- 
acy be the central principle and end of all diplo- 
macy and legislation? On the high seas, shall it 
strike down all the safeguards of international 
law? Incommerce, must the megehant give it a re- 
taining fee? In the counting-house and the place 
of business, must Christians sell their principles 
and tongues to it, in order to sell their goods? In 
the prayer-meeting, must it be excluded, as politi- 
cal, from the subjects of prayer? In the pulpit, 
must expediency keep the minister of God’s Word 
silent, as it does the Tract Society? Can we any- 
where prudently remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound also with them? Is it expedient? 
The example of the Tract Society has entered 
into the schools. It occupies the minds of children. 
The question is of the supremacy of conscience 
or expediency ; coneealment or manifestation of 
the Word of God. May we rightfully conceal the 
Word of God, and make a compromise with in- 
iquity? Is conscience a thing to be determined 
by expedieney, or must expediency and con- 
science be determined by the Word of God? 
There is no middle ground, and the answer to this 
question places the debater instantly on one side 
or the other, for God or against him. C. 
PASSAGES FROM RECENT DISCOURS- 
ES OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








CHRISTIAN GROWTH. 
(Addressed to young Converts.) 

You have but just commenced the Christian 
life, but I see in you the germs of all those virtues 
and graces which you are yet to possess. These 
small beginnings are to me like faint sounds of 
music heard in the distance at night. I cannot 
tell what is playing, only that now and thena 
waft of melody comes to my ear; but, at length, 
the sounds grow louder and more distinct, and as 
one instrument and then another rises above the 
rest, I hear the clear tongue of the trumpet, 
the wild, wailing outcry of the spire-lifted clario- 
net, and the soft whisper of the flute; and, com- 
ing nearer, and increasing in volume, I recognize 
the air; and then, turning the corner of the street, 
there bursts upon me the swelling tide of Beethov- 
en’s harmonies ! 

Dear Christian brethren, may these faint notes 
of goodness sounding now in you, be thus increas- 
ed and augmented in the ear of God; and when, 
dying, you shall turn from the narrow and crowd- 
ed street of earthly life into the golden way of 
heaven, approach him as triumphal bands draw 
near to marriage festivals, or as full-blown instru- 
ments celebrate victories and the victor ! 





AT COMMUNION. 

My heart is with Christ in heaven to-day, and 
he pours it fuller of joy than these cups are of 
wine. It seems to me that our brethren who were 
once here, but have gone home before us, are with 
us now. They are divided from us only as the 
root is divided from the blossom. We are yet in 
the ground, but they have gained the upper air, 
and opened into the glorious beauty of immortal 
flowers. 





THE CARES AND FRETS OF LIFE. 

We do not mind one little winged freebooter of 
the night with his minstrelsy of blood, but a whole 
swarm of mosquitos buzzing about us, we cannot 
endure. A single particle of dust is not much, 
but when it comes in clouds in a hot summer's 
day, settling upon books and furniture and clothes, 
and blowing into the eyes, it is an annoyance that 
can scarcely be borne. So there are many cares 
and troubles in life which, taken singly, we would 
disdain to notice, but which in the aggregate be- 
come such frets and burdens that they make us 
weary of existence. The only way we can learn 
to bear them with cheerfulness is by looking to the 
future, and living in it even while yet on earth. 
A man who is journeying to his own wedding, or 
to his father’s house, would scarcely be called a 
man if he complained of the unavoidable discom- 
forts of traveling in the cars. He takes the con- 
finement and the cramped position and the dust 
and cinders as things of course, and solaces him- 
self with thoughts of the home he is approaching, 
where he will have pure air and room and liberty 
and comfort. Now this world is one great car- 
life, and we must expect, in passing through, to 
take the fare of the road. It will not be hard to 
do this if we are sure of a blissful home awaiting 
us beyond. 

When rivers have found the ocean, they roll 
thither all the currents and channels of their cata- 
ract—disturbed waters, and tranquillize them- 
selves, and at their mouths widen into bays. Se 
the heart that has found the future tends constant- 
ly towards heaven, and quiets its eddying cares, 
and tranquillizes itself or ever it reaches the eter- 
nal ocean. 





TEARS AND LAUGHTER. 


What makes laughter determines whether 
laughter is good or bad. If itis the expression of 
levity or vanity, it is frivolous. If it be the expres- 
sion of moral feeling, and it often is, it is as rever- 
ent as tears are. In a natural state, tears and 
laughter go hand in hand, for they are twin-born. 
Like two children sleeping in the same cradle, 
when one wakes and stirs, the other wakes also. 





SUBMISSION TO CHRIST. 

God does not bring men to him as he brings 
flowers from the earth—with one sweep of sun- 
light. He works upon each heart in a different 
way. He beleaguers and bombards every man in 
his own citadel. When the young man who 
came running to Christ, saying, “Good master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?” 
replied to Christ’s direction that he had kept all 
the commandments from his youth up, an ordina- 
ry minister would have received him at once into the 
church ; but Christ knew where he had intrench- 
ed himself, and fired shot and shell right into the 
fort when he said, “ One thing thou lackest; go 
thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ¢ 
and come, take up the cross, and follow me.” 
At that, he hung his head and went away sorrow- 
ful. If Christ had given this command to the 
next man who applied to him, he would very 
likely have answered, “ Yea, Lord, I have but lit- 
tle, and I will gladly give it up,” but at the same 
time he might have kept back some ambition, or 
affection er revenge, with which he was not will- 
ing to part. In practical life it is oftentimes the 
case that some reserved and unwilling point is the 
gate of the whole mind. Asa city needs not to 
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have every particular house surrendered to the en- 
emy or the eonqueror, but is vanquished and ta- 
ken when the magistrate throws open the gates 
and presents the keys, so a man gives up his whole 
soul, when he gives up those faculties which are 
the gates of the soul. 





EXHORTATION. 


If there is anything which I dread and ab- 
hor in a prayer-meeting, it is the professional rat- 
tle of exhortation. The church should preach bet- 
ter than the pulpit, but it must be through the nar- 
ration of heart-experiences; through the unfold- 
ing of Christian living. This alone benefits those 
who speak, and edifes those who hear. 





CLEAR AND CLOUDY DAYS. 


From my windows that overlook the bay, I no- 
tice a great difference in the atmosphere at dif- 
ferent times. Often for a week together the air 
will be so hazy and murky that nothing can be 
distinctly seen, and tf a stranger were asking me 
about the different localities, I should have to say, 
“Thatobscure point is the Battery, and yonder gray 
bank is Staten Island, and that faint line in the 
distance is the Jersey shore.” But then, after 
storms, there comes a day when everything is bold 
and clear, and seems to advance to meet me. The 
harbor with all its ships, [can almost touch with 
my finger ; Staten Island comes half way up the 
bay to say “How do you do,” and the Orange 
Mountains are just behind New York. So there 
are hours in the Christian life, and they usually 
eome after storms, when all the mists of doubt 
and careare blown away, and this life and the 
life beyond lift themselves clearly to our vision. 
Then is the time to gain knowledge and joy for 
cloudy days. When there is to be a remarkable 
planetary conjunction, men are sent from astro- 
nomical observatories to the Sandwich Islands or 
the Cape of Good Hope in order that they may 
take accurate observations. So we, in these rare 
hours, these altitudes of faith and hope, should 
make those observations which will reach on and 
become determining elements for the rest of life. 





OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. 


Many people are going to heaven as the fish go 
up the rivers to deposit their spawn. They get 
along easily in the estuary, and for some distance 
above it, but at length they reach a fall. Now 
the question is, Can the salmon leap it? If they 
can they will find smooth water for another twen- 
ty miles; if they cannot they must go back to the 
sea. 

It makes no difference how far up the stream a 
Christian may have gone, if when he comes to 
obstructions he must needs turn back to sea again. 
The power of his life is not shown by his swim- 
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Tux following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
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ver, D.D, (C.,) Rev. Hexry Warp Buscusa, (%,) 
and Mrs. Harriet Baacuze Stows, (H. B. 8.) 
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from different sections of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Hely 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 
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annual meeting of Alumni; to be followed imme- 
diately by an oration before the Alumni by 
Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., President of the 
University of Mississippi. In the afternoon, the an- 
nual meetings of the Linonian and Brothers Societies 
will be held in their elegant halls, and will be, no 
doubt, extremely interesting. In the evening Mr. 
William A. Butler of New York, the author of “ No- 
thing to Wear,” will give a poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society ; there will be no oration. 

On Thursday, the usual Commencement exercises. 

A very novel and delightful addition to the attrac- 
tions of New Haven and of Commencement week will 
be found in the Art Exhibition, which is now open in 
the Alumni Building, and which will be continued 
until the first of August. A Committee of gentlemen, 
with Prof. Salisbury at their head, have been at the 
trouble and expense of gathering, from private col- 
lections in this and other cities, a large number of 
choice paintings, both by American and foreign ar- 
tists. Probably no collection ever made in this eoun- 
try—certainly none of the same size—has contained 
so many of the best works of the best artists, ancient 
and modern, as are to be found in this gallery. Several 
of the choicest pictures in the Belmont Gallery have 
been kindly furnished and are on exhibition here. The 
wonderful moonlight scene by Achenbach, which was 
so much admired in New York, is among the choicest 
gems of the collection. The superb “ Autumn Scene,” 
by Church, and the “Plague of Darkness,” by the 
same artist—two pictures which’ exemplify the wide 
range of his genius, and than which there could be 
none in greater contrast, though both are almest equal- 
ly to be admired—attract crowds of visitors. It would 
be impossible for me to begin to enumerate the many 
paintings whieh secure the enthusiastic admiration not 
merely of educated students of art, but of all who 
have any appreciation of the beautiful. There is 
hardly anything in the gallery that is commonplace or 
insignificant. There could be no pleasanter place than 
this in which for visitors to New Haven to spend a 
few leisure hours. It is worth coming a long distance 
to see. 

In connection with this exhibition, the same Com- 
mittee have provided a valuable course of lectures, of 
which the first was given by Professor Salisbury, two 
weeks ago. It would be well for strangers coming 
from abroad to arrange so as to arrive in New Haven 
before Saturday the 24th of July. They will thus be 
in time to hear Prof. Andrew D. White of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, (class of 1853, Yale.) Prof. White's 
vigorous mind and cultivated taste justify us in ex- 
pecting from him a lecture of more tkan ordinary 
merit. The concluding lecture of this course will be 
given on the succeeding Saturday, July 31st, by Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, Esq., (Ik. Marvel) of this city. 

G. B. B. 
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ming in calm water, but by what he can do in 
the whirls and rapids, and by what leaps he can 
surmount the obstructions that lie across the 
stream. There is no use in being strong any- 
where else if he is not strong here. Dean. 
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DEATH IN SLEEP. 








How wonderful is death, 
Death and his brother sleep ! 
One pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other rosy as the morn 
When throned on ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o’er the world ; 
Yet both so passing wonderful. 
Hath then the gloomy power 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulcher 
Seized on her sinless soul! 
Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outline which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomenees and ruin ! 
Spare nothing but a gloomytheme, 
On which the lightest heart might moralize ! 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning, 
Chaseth into darkness ! 
Will Ianthe wake again ! 
And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture, from her smile 


Yes, she will wake again 
Although her glowing limbs are motionless, 
And silent those sweet lips 
Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage, 
Or thaw’d the cold heart of a conqueror ; 
Her dewy eyes are closed, 
And on her lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark-blue orbs beneath, 
The baby sleep is pillow’d, 
Her golden tresses shade 
The Sencen's stainless pride, 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 





COMMENCEMENT-WEEK AT NEW 
HAVEN. 





New Haven, July 4th, 1858. 

In some respects, the “ City of Elms’ never was so 
attractive as it is this summer. For years past it has 
been steadily growing and as steadily improving. 
Many elegant private residences, some imposing pub- 
lie buildings, and several beautiful church-edifices, 
recently erected, have given to the city a more finish- 
ed air than it used to have. This summer, too, the elm 
trees have escaped entirely the ravages of the canker- 
worms, and the season has been so cool and damp that 
all vegetation is looking unusually green and fresh. So 
that those people who come to New Haven at Com- 
meneement for the sake of spending a few days in the 
cool and quiet of its leafy streets, and under the vault- 
ed aisles of elm branches, may be sure that they will 
find it more delightful than ever. 

The Commencement.exercises themselves are per- 
haps not so attractive as usual. There is nothing in the 
programme that promises so well as did the oration of 
Mr. Seward three years ago, or even as the oration of 
Mr. Phillips last year. And yet there must always 
be a great deal that is interesting to everybody, and 
a good deal that is full of the most delightful excite- 
mentto some. Tothe members of the graduating class 
and to their friends, it is of course a time most memor- 
able. Those Alumni who revisit scenes of such early and 
fascinating associations are sure to find their memo- 
ries thronged with crowding recollections. There 
are some who will come to the regular meetings of 
their classes—or rather of the remnants of their class- 
es. This year the class which graduated in 1838 holds 
its vigintennial. The classes of 1843, 1848, and 1855 
have, also, regular meetings. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon will be given in the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, July 25, at the College chapel. 

On Tuesday evening, July 27, the Concio ad Clerum 
will be preached by Rev. R. C. Learned of Canterbury. 
Subject: “The duty and importance of pastors cal- 
ling forth the unemployed talent in our churches, and 
the best way in which this may be done.” 

‘On Wednesday, July 28, in the morning will be the 





Never did Christians in this town enjoy so happy a 
Fourth of July as the last; never did the church re- 
ceive so large an accession of “freemen in Christ Je- 
sus,” as at her recent communion, which occurred on 
tho birthday of National Independence. On this 
day, one hundred and ten persons united with the Con- 
gregational church under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Mr. Robinson. These are the first fruits of the recent 
revival in this town—a revival that has been richly 
shared, also, by the Baptist church here, to which an 
accession has been made of about fifty members. Of 
the number just added to the Congregational church, 
ninety-seven united on profession of their faith, and 
thirteen were received on recommendation from other 
churches. Fifty-five of the number are heads of fam- 
ilies ; fifty-three are males and fifty-seven females. By 
this gracious visitation of the Spirit, the church, 
which before numbered about two hundred, has been 
greatly strengthened. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit here was mani- 
fest early in the month of March. A day of fasting 
and prayer was appointed. At an early hour on the 
morning of that day, the people commenced assem- 
bling for prayer, by appointment, ata private dwelling ; 
but the house was soon found too srmall to convene 
the numbers that came, and they went to the vestry 
of the church, which was soon filled. That good 
day witnessed the commencement of a work of Divine 
grace, which has been as remarkable in ite progress as 
glorious in its results. Christians were awakened and 
converts were multiplied. Noextraordinary means were 
employed to bring about a revival. All was noise- 
less; there was the most perfect absence of anything 
like extravagance, or mere animal excitement. There 
is still a delightful state of religious feeling among 
the congregation. H. 





THE AMERICAN CHAPEL IN PARIS, 





To tue Epitors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

J am a member of a Committee for raising money 
for an Americar chapel in a foreign country, and as 
such have called on persons of various denominations 
for subscriptions. A respectable sum has been raised, 
and the enterprise is in successful operation. The first 
minister appointed for the chapel was a distinguished 
Congregational clergyman of Boston. On his return, 
having stayed the term of his appointment, a highly 
respected Congregational minister of this city was 
asked to go, and it is thought the appointment would, 
on some accounts, have been acceptable to him, but 
his congregation would not listen to his going. An- 
other Congregational minister has been appointed, who 
is now on the ground and is preaching to a well-filled 
house. 

The object of the present is to call attention to the 
fact that, aside from the contributions of two members 
of the Committee, little or nothing has been given for 
this enterprise by members of Congregational church- 
es, although all the ministers thus far appointed have 
been Congregational ministers. 

A year or two since I heard it said that “ we (Con- 
gregationalists) gave too much to outside affairs, and 
that we must confine our contributions more to our 
own denomination. It appears to me this is\being 
acted on to such an extent that we have got on the 
other extreme. 8. P. i. 

Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn.—0On Sanday last, 
a further accession was made to Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church, Brooklyn, to the number of forty per- 
sons, all but six of whom united on profession of faith. 
In celebration of the event, the pulpit was arrayed, 
as usual, in the fairest and sweetest flowers of the 
season, which on this occasion were chiefly white 
lilies. A large congregation was present, and the ser- 
vices were solemn and impressive. It was the pastor's 
final Sabbath before summer vacation, and in the 
evening he gave his farewell discourse. The morning 

prayer-meetings, which have been held for more than 
a year past in this church, are still continued. Much 
religious interest still existe in the congregation, and 
the church will be open during the entire summer for 
a Sabbath-morning service. In place of the usual 
preaching in the evening, a prayer-meeting will be 
held in the lecture-room. Next Sabbath afternoon, 
the sessions of the Sunday school will close for the 
summer, and some appropriate exercises will be held, 
in which both the children and their parents will par- 
ticipate. 
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Our Gorrespondtence. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT BIRMINGHAM— 
WHAT OF IT! 


By Our English Correspondent. 


Tus event of the week has been the visit of the 
Queen to Birmingham. It is indeed more than the 
event of the week. It is a landmark, indicating to the 
observant the many great political and social chang- 
es which have been effected. A description of the 
visit and its circumstances would be interesting, and 
certainly, a little astonishing and inexplicable to the 
American citizen. 

Iv is something, that the people shonld buy Aston 
Hall and Park, at a cost of some $200,000, to be theirs 
and for them. It is something, also, that itis a place of 
histori¢ associations, from which, in fact, Charles I. went 
forth to be beaten at the great typical battle of Bunker 
Hill, eyen to Edge Hill ;—something, too, that it is the 
immortal Bracebridge Hall of good Geoffrey Crayon ;— 
yeur Wasnincron Irvine, and also ours. There was, 
too, something impressive, even to the sublime, in the 
vast, grand, and spontaneous gathering of half a mil- 
Kon of rouls ;—sometbing profoundly touching in the 
assemblage of near 50,000 school children, raising 
their voices in song, under the guidance of thousands 
of teachers, to whom moral training was a work and 
labor of love. Then, beside this vast aggregate, and 
stir of human life, there was something strikiog in the 
immense display of the skill and artistic resources of 
Birmingham, put forth in arrangement and decoration 
in honor of the Queen and of the day. Then to see 
the great city, and its neighbors, in its orders and 
elasees, members of Parliament, magistrates and loeal 
rulers, the men of capital and the men of skill and la- 
bor, all compact together in Unity: all as One, and 
One as all. And the Queen the center and symbol of 
that Unity. There is much in these, and in a number 
ef other circumstances, to impress the mind and fire 
the imagination. 

But it is none of these things which move the pres- 
ent writer; before whom rises, from a not distant 
Past, great contrasting facts. 

Twenty-five yearssinee, Birmingham, though having 
the wealth and the populgtion of a sovereign state, was 
without a representative im Parliament—Manchester, 
Wolverhampton, Bradford, and other large eities, being 
in the same condition ; while Rotten Boroughs, the cor- 
rupt remains of departed communities—some of them 
desolate and without an inhabitant, were represented 
im the Common’s House. 

Twenty-five years since Birmingham was the cen- 
ter of a Revolutionary agency: it was the great 
eamp of the Radical Reformers. Civil war, or revo- 
lation, or both, hung, as it were, inthe balance. The 
men of Birmingham, and of the Iron district, were 
welded together: that, and not London, was then the 
metropolis and life-center of the nation. 


The assemblages of the people were frequent and | 
vast, and the spirit of them earnest and decided. It 


looked as if it must be war to the knife, between the 
people, and the Boroughmonger Oligarehy and their 


supporters. Birmingham, the hard-handed and the | 


hard-hitting, would strike, would move on London, | 
through Oxford. 


| 
How a great, peaceful, and bloodless Revolution was | 


accomplished, it needs not to tell here, though one 
finds, that the young Englishman knows little or 
nothing of the great struggle, its nature and eonse- | 
quences ; and that our friends,neighbors, and relatives 
that should be, across the Atlantic, only know of the | 
Birmingham that harried out Joseph Priestly, and the 
England that was misruled by Lord North and 
George III. The great political Revolution accom- 
plished, and almost forgotten, its fruits extensively en- 
joyed, the happy degree of fusion of different classes 
effected, the growth of intelligence, the social amelior- | 
ations effected and in progress, all embodied and illus- 
trated in Birmingham—these things of the Past and of | 
the Present, remembered, realized, and made palpable, | 
emblazoned and idealized in the visit and the person | 
of the Queen, certainly make of that visit an event, | 
and a Jandmark showing the set and the strength of 
the great current of Life and Time. It is a curious co- 
incidence that on this same day the House of Lords | 
Was giving a quiet assent to a Bill embodying the | 
Chartist point of No Property Qualification for mem- | 
bers of Parliament, which has been $1,500 a-year in | 
land for boroughs, and double that amount for coun- | 
ties ; also that at the same time Lord Derby was inti- 
mating to his supporters, that he and they must sub- 
mit to have the last remaining religious disqualifica- | 
tion removed from the statute-book of England, and 
the Jew be allowed to sit as a legislator in Parliament, 
if chosen by his Christian fellow-countrymen. 

So the old country moves on, slowly perhaps, and 
with a hundred anomalous surroundings, but ever ad- 
vancing. 

In the rest, we also hear this week faint echoes of 
“ outrageous” clamors at New York and at Washing- 
ton. There would appear to be an immense amount 
of patriotism—of kinds !—in these cities. How much 
of it pure and enlightened, with a broad and compre- 
hensive humanity for its basis; how much of it simu- 
lated, or shallow and spurious, it must be for a cour- 
ageous American Diogenes to discover and report to 
the world. There is little stir or discussion here on 
the subject, and no report on the other side, touching 
the outrageous British captains; but there is a faint 
suspicion of American hoaxing and hocussing in the 


merchants and clergy that slavery is not in accordance 
with the Divine Law, and that, at least, the obliga. 
tions of common morality should be enforced on slave- 
holders; and forthwith those merchante and traders, 
im Tract Soeiety assembled, will clamor you down as 
an‘ Abolitionist ;’ as if to be that was to be guilty of 
every erime in one. Suggest to tlemen from the 
South that the traffic in human flesh and blood, end 
the perpetual degradation of a race, are equally op- 
posed to Christianity and to civilization, and these 
Southern ‘gentlemen’ will either in prompt jastice 
knock you on the head, or with more grave delibera- 
en consign you to Judge Lynch and his draconian 
code. 

“ If any eceentrie person and enthusiastic advocate 
of education will deny that Wisdom és folly, he would 
eertainly not have the hardihood to affirm, that te 
utter wisdom is not egregious folly. 

“ What can be the use of preaching ‘ Sermons to 
Asses, and to Doctors in Divinity!’ What can be the 
use of discoursing of swearing to those who are made 
up and all compact of oaths? Beside, has not Dr. 
Paley, that respectable authority in moral and political 
philosophy, shown that oaths expressly imposed for 
avoiding diversiiy of opinion eould not possibly have 
been meant to enforce uniformity of opinion 1” 


e 


IN THE COUNTRY. 





Morning —Lururiant Vegetation—Bird-songs—Natur¢'s 
Sympathy—Country indifference—Trees and People 
—The Mail-Stage. 


A wore radiant morning never dropped down from 
heaven than that which shines now over this hill of 
Woodstock. The thin mists are melting away into the 
blue; every leaf is a-glitter with dew-drops, and the 
odor ef sweet grasses fills all the air. High up the 
village lies—the central jewel of the landscape, set in 
epameled meadows, and hills and forests emerald 
green, and clover-fields, ruby-red, and waving grain 
just changing to gold. I have never wholly liked this 
tranquil scenery. I have always wanted to change the 
huge clouds that lie in summer afternoons piled up in 
the North into a rea! mountain chain, and to send a 
rushing river through the valley instead of that placid 
lake which sleeps there, day in and day out, as if there 
were no such things as winds and waves. But this 
morning I am eonquered—quite won over, and would 
not, if I could, change one feature of the scene, from 
this high hill to the farthest line of the level horizon. 

It seems to me there never were so many leaves 
upon’ the trees, or so many flowers beneath them, as 
now. Every drop of the generous rains of Spring has 
a living representative above the ground. No sandy 
knoll or untrodden spot in the highway, (road, I mean 
—there are no highways here) but is covered with 
luxuriant green; no rock-crevice but there hangs from 
it some moss or draping vine. And every branch and 
blossom seems to have its own bird. The larks and 
bobolinks make the meadows jubilant, while here on 
the hill, robins and orioles and thrushes sing endless 





| note sounds from the distant fields, and when the moon 


| ed in the earth. Cold and unrelenting is she—gay to- 





matter. Some few also curiously or incuriously in- 
quire, What does Jonathan mean this time! what 
would he be at now’ And a few read with unmitiga- 
ted wonder the good sound stump-orations of a New 
York paper, on the blessings of war, taxation, loan- 
mongering, and a national debt, one of the blessings | 
being, the exemption from the payment of private 
debts from Americans to Europeans. It does seem 
passing strange, that such doctrines can be promul- | 
gated not only with a chance of a hearing, but because 
they are assumed, or known to be acceptable to the 


largest newspaper audience in the United States,—as | 
| and plant carries its individuality, never seeking to 


it is said. 

European Liberals are running up a heavy account 
againet the United States, which is now as a great 
flank and rear battery, supposed to be friendly, turned 
against the army of European Liberals. This was felt 
in the ballot discussion of last week in the Honse of 
Commons, when some most unpleasant truths to Liber- 
ale were told of the land of the Ballot, and against 


eratic autrocracy in France, and the overbearing 
Ochloeratic slaveholding oligarchy (what a hideous 
combination !) dominating at Washington, European 
Liberals and Republicans have need of a good, stiff, 


maintain the right. 

As a postscript to this letter, take an extract from 
the diatribe of an English journalist, in which a recent 
New York fact is used in illustration of his argument : 
the occasion being an attempt by an English Univers- 
ity to enforce now an oath of penance enjoined upon 


eitizens after a sanguinary local struggle which took | 


place 800 years since ! 


4 Sermeus to Asses, and to Docters in Divinity.” 
“Swear not at all.”"~Tus Master, 
“You shall swear,”—Tusz Survanr. 

“ Wiedem is folly. That is a saying the truth of 
which is beyond all dispute ; and nought is ele! bm 
and everything is nought. Why discourse of light, 
and its properties, to an assembly of the blind! or of 
music, to the inmates of an institution for the deaf and 
dumb? If Wisdom really knows a thing or two, she 
had really better hold hertongue. Galileo discovered 
the fact of the earth's revolutions, and spoke of his 
discovery. We know what came of it. He had to 
lie to save his life. George Stephenson invented the 
locomotive steam-engine, and discovered its capabili- 
ties; contempt and opposition were his earliest re- 
wards. Cicero spoke ‘reek in the forum ; Burke elo- 
quently expounded a philosophy in the House 
of Commons; the forum was emptied, and Burke 
served as a mere dinner-bell to honorable members. 

“ Proclaim a truth that bears against the prejudices 
or the interests of men, and then reckon with certainty 
upon bejng knocked on the head. Lecture at E som, 
or on the Stock Exchange, on gambling and its effects, 
and the mildest results would neting, and 
pockets turned inside out. Just hint to New York 


* “Sermons to Asses and Doctors in Divinity. By the Rey. 
John Murray of Newcastle. 1748.” Referred to by the writer in 


& previous editorial discourse to his learned and reverend aadi- 
ence. = 


| ed by arrivals from Europe, the fluctuation of consols, 


| —the oak, which is a synonym for strength and bold- | 
the British advocates thereof. What with the Demo- | 


| and flowers and wayside weeds, have this interior fidel- 
well-articulated back-bone to hold their own and | 





chorals, and toward evening hawks sail high over- 
head with plaintive eries; the whippowill’s lonely 


bas risen, owls often come from the woods and git, si- 
lent, upon the trees before the door. I believe the 
birds are happily mated this year. Their songs are all 
sweet and tender, and pitched, I fancy, in Nature’s fa- 
vorite key of F. ,] hayen’t heard a single minor strain, 
telling of troublesome fledgelings or inconstant mates. 

How serene and unchanged everything is here! One 
just from the city, with all its cares and memories 
clinging about him, feels as though those experiences, 
which have burnt deep into his son), must be written 
upon trees and flowers, and lamented by whispering 
winds. Butno. Trees wave and winds blow and 
flowers spring up, bright and odor-full, as if ro heart 
had ever broken with grief, or been delirious with joy. 
I pity those whose God is Nature. They are orphan- 


day, and as gay to-morrow when their life ix done. 
But when one looks behind the outward and sees the 
interior—the heart of God, and knows that every ob- 
ject is an incarnation of his thought and feeling, the 
world is full of voices, and all of them are for sympa- 
thy and consolation. Out of that bosom where leaned 
the beloved Disciple, I know of no gentler balm for a 





troubled heart, than to lie upon a grassy bank with 
your cheek pressed close to the turf, and let the sweet 
spirit that dwells in roots and leaves steal over you, 
and the sigh of winds and the hum of insects lull you 
to repose. Then, when you have grown calm, look 
up into the deep blue of the sky, and you will know 
what are the tender ministries of earth and heaven 
Looking out upon the peaceful landscape, the dis- 
tractions and tumults of the last year seem like a 
dream. What do these woods and fields care that the 
first attempt to lay the Telegraph cable was a failure, | 
or that the commercial world was shaken to its center 
last autumn by the financial crisis? The buttercups 
are as rich in gold as if there had been no stringency | 
of the money market ; these daisy-decked banks never 
had a thought of suspension, and not a bird flies over | 
the hill whose notes were ever protested! The herds 
that feed in these pastures are quite indifferent to the 
“bulls and bears” of Wall street; not a clover will 
turn pale whether stocks go up or down; the bees | 
care for no dividends but those which the 
flowers declare, and the brooks will sing as 
merrily whether the Central Park has a dozen 
fountains or one. The vegetables in the gardens 
and the fruits in the orchards are growing, un- 
disturbed by Fulton-market quotations. The 
ducks on the pond don’t care a feather who | 
has won in the Ocean Yacht Race, and notwith- | 
standing the many choked and dusty souls that spring | 
by the readside yonder has refreshed, I never knew of | 
its contributing one draught (planwise) for the * relief 
of Broadway.” The even flow of trade (!) is unaffect- 





or Baring Brothers’ Circular. The village patriarchs, 
regardless of the example of the “ City Fathers,” are 
straightforward, honest men, who attend to their owa 
business and reap a just reward for theirlabor. Veri- 
ly, this is a quiet land ! 

I love to lock from my windows—my windows that 
open North to the country of mountains, and West to 
the realm of the setting sun—and eee how every tree 





fashion itself like any other. The fir tree, heavy and 
cone-crowned—the tulip tree, whose leaf among ail 
leaves is Ruskin’s only argument against the Gothic | 
arch—the maple, with its smooth bark and | 
black-green foliage—the elm, kingliest of trees, a 
living poem, swaying rythmically ail its life through 


ness—the pine, through which the wind steals with 
chromatic sighs—all are unchanged from year to year | 
save in a fuller development of their own natures. 
And the uncounted tribes of the forest, and all plants 





ity to self. The same is true of every beast and bird 
and insect, and because of this honesty and consistency 
of life, even deformities come to be admirable. But 
men and women do not know how to wear their pecu- 
liarities. If one finds himeelf in aught different from | 
others, he thinks it is a blemish and forthwith begins 

to model himself upon some gencral idea of excel- 

lence. Those individual traits which make distinct- | 


; ness of character and personality, he ealls eecentrici- | 


ties, “ affectations,” forgetting that the worst affectation 
is his who conceals and dwarfs his own nature. But 
now and then we see a true soul, self-poised and se- 
rene, working out the purposes of his existence ; 
drawing nourishment from every source, but using it 
all for the richer unfolding of every leaf and blossom 
on the tree of his own being. The greatest charm of | 
man or woman is the right improvement and graceful 


wearing of individualities, whether they relate to the | 
mind or the body. 


There goes the mail-stage for North Woodstock—a 
square carriage or wagon, very sober and comfortable 
in all its appointments, and drawn by two stout, sleek 
horses. It was amusing to see the picture of this 
same vehicle with the announcement of its times of 
leaving, in the station-house at Putnam, the place 
where Woodstock takes the cars. You read in 
flaming letters, “ Mail-Stage for North Woodstock ! 
Leaves Putnam ete.” Underneath was a landseape— 
mountains in the distance—then a river, down which 
a stately steamboat was urging its way, and in the 
foreground, with clouds ef dust flying about it, a high 
coach drawn by four prancing horses—just such an 
one as in the old geographies used to be the promi- 


| alms the rest of his life. 


' than half as heavy as the other. 


i of any other disease 





nent object in the representations of English life, and 











ried her Majesty’s mails. There is an amusing con- 
trast between the framed stage at Putnam, and the 
stage that passes our door, but it is not a wider differ- 
ence than exists in many things in this world be- 
tween the representation and the reality, and, in spite 
of it, if I ever go that way to North Woodstock, I shall 
certainly take the mail stage from Putnam. 


Woodstock, Ct., June 26. Dean. 


GYMNASTICS IN SWEDEN. 





(The following letter from a New York Physician now in Stock- 
holm, will be read with interest by all who value a good physical 
development. Of ceurse, The Independent is not committed te 
any special theories of hygiene.) 


To tne Epirors or THE INDEPENDERT: 

Swepen took the initiative in establishiag an insti- 
tution under the patronage of the government for 
hygienic gy mnastics, and several other countries have 
followed her example. Ling, a Swedish Skald as well 
as Gymnasiarch, first reduced to practice the theory 
in question, and was, for the last thirty years of his 
life, director of the Central Institution ef Gymnastics 
at Stockholm. He died twenty years ago, and Pro- 
feeser Brouting, his pupil and eo-laborer, is director 
of it, with a patronage and influence widely increas- 
ing. It is not difficult for a sovereign to see that the 
safety and perpetuity of royalty depend on the 
muscles quite as much as on the brains of his willing 
subjects; hence the king readily maintains such an 
institution, and the royal family do not disdain to be 
present at its exhibitions and examinations. 

Such a plan admits of being carried out so as toserve 
various purposes. Here the original and general pur- 
pose was military and pedagoguic. All the military 
offieers of the kingdom are by law here taught in 
anatomy and physiology, and reeeive a training adapt- 
ed to their profession. School-teachers are also in- 
structed in the same branches, and qualified to teach 
the people under their care the laws of health, and to 
train them to suitable muscular exercises. And all 
the boys and youth to whom the institution is accessi- 
ble are also taught the use, care, and means of devel- 
oping their muscular powers, and often acquire a 
moet marvelous power and celerity in their use. Sim- 
ilar discipline is by Jaw required in all the common 
schools of the kingdom, and is now being introduced 
into them. 

But it was soon seen that many chronic invalids 
only required a proper training of their defective 
powers in order to secure a recovery of health 
Hence there is a medical department of this institution, 
and as the numbers in the community who have not 
learned the art of self-preservation are exceedingly 
large, this has become by far the most important part 
of the school. Its medical purpose is soonest appre- 
ciated, sinee if responds to the immediate necessities 
of the people. The success of the treatment corre- 
sponds with the rational simplicity of the theory, and 
there follows a great and constantly increasing de- 
mand for it. This demand has spread widely in other 
countries, eo that there are now twenty-five or thirty 
institutions in Europe devoted to the treatment 
of diseases by medical gymnastics. In Sweden, the 
physicians, who are frequently the representatives of 
a traditional science, bow gracefully to the decree of 
public opinion, for this opinion is very generally in 
favor of new physiological methods of treatment. 
So that Stockholm, which has a population of about 
one-seventh of New York, with a thinly peopled 
country about it, and is of no commercial importance, 
has three institutions for the practice of medical gym- 
nastics. At Professor Brouting’s there are yearly 
about one thousand in all departments, three hundred 
of whom are invalids. Of the others, the one under 
Dr. Satherberg is much renowned, and is devoted ex- 
clusively to invalids, of whom nearly three hundred 

and fifty were treated during the year. Dr. Sather- 
berg is orthopedic professor in the Carolinian Medical 
Institution, of which Prof. Regius is the well-known 
head, which indicates his standing in the profession. 
He also enjoys a large government stipend. in consid- 
eration of maintaining a medico gymnastic clinique for 
the poor. With the third institution here I am not 
well acquainted, but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that more than fifteen hundred people belonging to 
this city alone, yearly avail themselves of the advan- 
tage of this method of training and treatment. 


Theoretically, medical gymnastics are not an exclu- | 


sive treatment. It may be calle d physwlogy anplied, 
and may be, and often is employed in conjunction 
with any other medical resource that suits the fancy 
of the physician. But one great beauty of the prac- 
tice is, that while it is admitted to be the greatest of 
prephylactics, it also proves to be the best cure, and 
is found to a very great extent to obviate the necessi- 
ty for other remedies. The only diffieulty in the way 
of its universal practice is that it requires both a min- 
ute acquaintance with anatomy and physiology, and a 


| tactin manipulation, not easily acquired, while the 
| physician can attend to but a few patients. 

The system of gymnastics introduced into schools | 
Tt is used without the | 


leserves particular mention 
pupil leaving his place, and between his recitations. 


It is very ingenious, and is eminently calenlated to | 
| North Brookfield, and West Brookfield, met together 
prevent that listlessness that is so great an enemy to | 
| the pupil’s progress. 


inaintain the strength, freedom of the circulation, and 


It ought to be introduced into 
every school of our country. 

No principle of science admits of a more direct and 
conclusive demonstration than that whereon is based 
the Swedish gymnastics, whether applied medically 
or otherwise. It is a most common thing for people 
who practice these to experience a permanent increase 


of the measurement of the chest, of three or four | 


inches in a comparatively short time, the ribs being 
elevated to their natural position. Even the hard 
portions of the body, the bones, constantly undergo 
interstitial change, and are therefore influensed by 
physiological habit. As these changes are not ob- 
vious to the sight, this fact is more difficult of direct 
demonstration; yet it admits of it, for just as cer- 


tain as indolence produces deterioration, just so | 


surely do opposite habits produce contrary effects. 
The anatomical cabinet of Professor Regius of 
Stockholm, whois extensively known among scientific 
men for his ethnological researches, affords some ex- 
cellent confirmations of this statement, from which I 
ecleettwo orthree instances. A person who fora trifling 
and transient lameness in one limb, took up the ocen 

pation of begging, sat at the end of a bridge receiving 
The favored limb was used as 
little as possible in the meantime 
this limb is nearly three-quarters of an iach less ia cu 

cumference than the other, and more than one inch short- 
er. Acriminal who was confined by'a chain attached to 
one ankle for five years, died by frost in making his 
escape. Although the bone of the unused limb had 
not materially changed its size, it feels to be not more 
It seems in handling 
as light a8 pine wood. An old lady sat knitting in the 
almehouse the last years of her life. The ribs were so 
pressed together that the transverse diameter ofthe chest 
was only five inches, aud the pelvic bones were inclined 
backwards in a direction opposite the healthy position, 
so that it was only nine inches from the top of the ster- 
num to the pelvis 


over the ribs Jess than that of a person who has died 
The vertebrae of a carpenter 
or of any one who has followed any similar occupa 
tion, are shown here, by numerous examples, to be not 
only larger, but. much heavier in proportion to size, 
than those of a shoemaker or tailor 

Facts exactly similar to these really exist in every 
living community, but are only dimly seen or entirely 
neglected by the common mind, and often ignored 
in the practice of physicians. They ought to lead 
the mind to suggestions of the utmost importance 
With them constantly before our eyes, we should 
place less reliance upon the power of drugs to correct 
the results of our physiological faults. Let me ask my 
countrymen, eince so much is begun in Sweden, where 
the natural temperament of the people, as well as the 
institutions of the country, are so averse to change, 
what ought to be done in the United States toward 
retrieving men from the ills they at present are 80 
prone to encounter ? 

Gro. H. Tavror, MD. 
Stockholm, Sweden, May 30th, 1858. 





| the greater part of them the past year. 











The chest of one who has died of | 
consumption generally measures three or four inches 





MAINE ANNIVERSARIES. 





Bancor, June 30th, 1858. 

Our State Conference met the present year with the 
chureh in Augusta, June 22d. The Conference was 
organized by the choice of Rev J. W. Chickering, 
Portland, Moderator, Dea. E. F. Duren of Bangor, 
Recording Seeretary, and Rev. J. K. Mason of Hamp- 
den, Corresponding Secretary. These officers stand 
for three years. 

After hearing reports of delegates to corresponding 
bodies, Rev. S. Wolcott of Providence, R I, preached 
asermon from 1 Thessalonians i. 5,—the Cunditions 
under which the Gospel may be expected to come to 
a peophke with power. 

The afternoon of Tuesday was given to remarks on 
certain topics suggested by the extensive revivals re- 
cently enjoyed. The lessons to be learned by the 
churehee, the encouragements to labor furnished by 
these blessed experiences, and the course to be pur- 
sued by the churches if they would witnees the con- 
tinvance of this work, were remarked upon by minis- 
ters and laymen. Rev. Messrs. Carpenter ef New- 
castle, Willey of Sumner, Stowell of Thomaston, 
Lincoln of Gray, Cushman of Warren, Harris of Ban- 
gor, Marsh of Sanford, Dwight of Portland, and Bros. 
Woodbury of Sweden and Pettingill of Newbury- 
port, Maes., made addresses. Scenes and incidents oc- 
curring in the revival were brought in copiously for 
purpores of illustration. 

In the evening the Maine Congregational Charitable 
Society held its twenty-eighth annual meeting. The 
object of this Society is to aid the widows and or- 
phans of deceased minieters. The sermon, which is 
understood to be @ concio, was preached by Rev. 
Henry D. Moore of Portland, to a very crowded as- 
sembly. Text, Romans iii. 19-26, the preacher af- 
firming in a series of propositions the proeess of sin 
agd redemption. On the morning of each day, before 
freakfast was a prayer-meeting of one hour; there 
all the interest begotten by the revival gushed forth. 
Blessed were the morning meetings, and to the honor- 
ing of God’s grace. 

On Wednesday forenoon was the fifty-first anniver- 
sary of the Maine Missionary Society, Dr. Dwight, the 
President, in the chair. 1. A Sermon by Rev. E. G. 
Carpenter of Newcastle, presenting the motives to the 
Home Missionary work. 2 The Report of Dr. Tap- 
pan, the Secretary. 3. Brief, spirited addressess by a 
number of the brethren. The meeting was informed 
none engaged beforehand to speak; what is uttered 
comes warm from the heart, and is received by a huge 
congregation of hearts that love the M. M. Society. + 

In the afternoon an address was made by Rev. 
Mr. Woodhull, presenting the Bible cause. Then fol- 
lowed the anniversary of the Maine branch of the 
American Edueatienal Society. A report was read 
by Prof. Shepard of Bangor, and addresses made by 
Prof. Harris, and Rev. E. Whittlesey of Bath. It is 
hoped that some progress is made in the cause of min- 
isteria] education, though it is slow ; the contributions 
last year exceeded those of the year previous. Rev. 
C. A Aiken, chairman of the Committee of Conference 
appointed to visit the Theological Seminary at Ban- 
gor, made report, followed by remarks. An effort is 
now in progress to increase the fands of the Seminary ; 
and a fine building is now going up for the library and 
asachapel. The next subject was Sabbath schools, 
presented in @ report, and followed by remarks. And 
this was succeeded by the kindred topic of Home 
Evangelization. On this there began to be some 
earnest and eloquent talking, when the time was out. 
Any Christian living in Maine, can hardly fail to be 
deeply interested in Home Evangelization. The eve- 
ning was occupied by the American Board. Dr. Pom- 
roy of Boston, Rev. Mr. Warren, District Secretary, 
and Rey. Mr. Grout of South Africa, addressed the 
great assembly. Mr. Grout caused to beat against us 
his great heart. It seemed in its action to reach and 
even compass us ell. 

On Thursday forenoon, Rev. Mr. Rowell, late of 
Panama, made a touching address for seamen; then 
followed reports of Delegates from Foreign Bodies ; 


also the report of the state of the home churches by | Te 
| one of our churches be revolutionized, and elect a 


the Seoretary, Mr. [Mason. Prosperity has attended 
The case of 
our desolated Bro. Isley, once of us, was remembered 
in a sympathizing resolution and speech by Rev. W. 
Parker. In the afternoon the Conference Sermon was 
delivered by Rev. H. G. Storer, and the Lord’s Supper 
was administered te a company of disciples which 


| filled the entire body of that large church—Rev. 


Mesers. Keeler of Calais, and Cressey of Buxton, pre- 
siding at the table. 
I omitted to mention that a resolution was passed 
approving of the action of the Tract Society at Boston. 
All felt that we had a good meeting. It wasina 
beautiful place. Augusta, the capital of the state, 
presents to the eye much charming scenery, and cer- 


tainly it abounds in the most generous and delicate 
hospitality. 





e+ 


GREAT GATHERING A¥ BROOKFIELD, 
MASS. 


A Fourth of July Celebration. 


Tur inhabitants of the three towns of Brookfield, 


on the 3d inst., fot the double purpose of celebrating 
the national anniversary and of having a general re- 
union of allthe people of the several towns. An in- 
vitation having been extended to all those who had 
emigrated from the Brookfields and to their descend- 
ants, a large number assembled from different and dis- 
tant parte of the United States. 

Hon. Amasa Walker of North Brookfield presided, 
and in introducing the services at the table, said that 
the Rev. Dr. Snell had been appointed chaplain, 
but although that gentleman had on the last Sabbath 
been able to preach his sixtieth anniversary sermon, 
his friends thought it imprudent, the day being very 
inclement, for him to be present. Rev. Dr. Vaill of 
Palmer was then called on to ask a blessing. Dinner 
being over, the President proceeded to give a short 
statement of facts in relation to the early settlement 
of the town. He said that in 1673, one hundred and 
one years before the Declaration of that independence 
they had met te commemorate, Brookfield was incorpo- 


rated as a town by the General Court of the colony of | 
| the other churches there had turned the cold shoulder 


Maseachusetts; that she was at this time situated in 
the midst of a trackless wilderness, Marlboro being 
the nearest settlement on the east, and Springfield 
on the west; that she remained alone as a town for 


| the surprisingly long period of 57 years; Brimfield, 
The thigh-bone of | 


the first town on her borders, not having been incor- 
porated until 1730. Stourbridge was not incorporated 
until 65 years after Brookfield ; Western, (now War- 
ren) 68 years; New Braintree, 78 years; Spencer, 80 
years ; and Oakham 89 years 
‘atact till 1812, when the “sec- 
‘Yas North Brookfield. In 1848 
West Brookfield became a separate town. 

When the Revolutionary struggle commenced, 
Drockfield was an old and highly important town. 
When the Provincial Congress took measures to find 
what supply of gunpowder there was in the colony, it 
was ascertained that no town had so much as Brook- 
field, except Charlestown,—W orceeter had one barrel, 
Lancaster 1, Mendon 2} bbls , while Brookfield had 
three bbla. Soin regard to firelocks, Brookfield had 
31; more than any other town in Worcester county 


Charlton, f1 years ; 
Brookfield remaine. 
ond parish” was set 


| except Lancaster, which had 32 


Breokfield furnished soldiers as well as powder and 
firelocks. Besides numerous drafts in the early part 
of the war, in 1781 the parishes of Brookfield (pre- 
cincts they were then called) went into the contest, and 
actually raised troops and paid them. 
the speaker said, he had never seen noticed in his- 
tory, yet it wasso. The records of the Second precinct, 
which he had lately examined, showed that in 1781 
the members of that religious society assembled and 
voted to tax themselves £1,080 hard money to hire 
twelve soldiers for three years. The Government was 
at this moment bankrupt; and it required $2,000 of 
the continental money to buy a common cord; the 
state, too, was in low credit, and its currency greatly 
depreciated. At this crisis the towns and precincts 
took the field, and brought that aid to the cause 
which could be had-from no other quarter. At this 
same meeting the parish raised £80 to pay the salary 
of Rev. Joseph Appleton, its pastor, and voted the 
same year £90 for sehooling. Such was the character 


— 





This fact, | 


| editor said, “The question becomes a grave one, as 





[Jury 8, 1838. 








alleen ine 








of the people ef Brookfield at that period, and such 
the aid they gave to the cause of freedom. 

Brookfield furnished officers, too: Col. Bannister, 
Co}. Gilbert, Col. Baldwin, Major Harwood, and many 
others. The epeaker then glanced at the subsequent 
history of the town, and at the present high and 
prosperous condition of the several towns into which 
it is divided. 

In closing he gave a hearty welcome to all who had 
returned to the old homestead, and presented to Jadge 
Merrick, “an honored son of an honored sire,” a na- 
tive of Brookfield, as the representative of the visitors 
present, “the right hand of affectionate greeting and 
cordial welcome.” 

Judge Merrick made an interesting reply, referring to 
many past scenes and events in the history of Brook- 
field. During the meeting, which was kept up for 
several hours with great spirit, sentiments and speech- 
es were offered by Hon. Dwight Foster of Warcester, 
Lorenzo Draper, Esq , of New York, George Howe 
and Henry Upham, Esqrs., of Boston; Hon. D. K. 
Hitchcock of Newton; Rev. Messrs. C. Cushing and 
Wm. H. Beecher of North Brookfield, and others. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the occasion 
was the introduction of the following sentiment— 
“The veteran schoolmaster of 1792, present with us 
on this occasion. He has doubtless taught and flog- 
ged more Brookfield boys than any other man that 
ever lived. The success of his scholars in after life, 
shows thet his instructions were good, and his disci- 
pline judiciously applied.” 

Mr. Rufus Dodge, 85 years of age, was the person 
referred to. He rose, and though not able to make a 
speech, was received with great applause. The pres- 
ident stated that Mr. Dodge taught school 34 years ; 
and called on all present, who had been his pupils, to 
rise ;—a great number arose in al! parts of the vast tent ; 
most of them over fifty years ofage. One gentleman, 
Deacon Josiah Carey, hailing now from St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, gave his age age as 75—Capt. Joel Tucker of Mon- 
eon gave his as 71; andthere were many others nearly 
asold. The scene was very interesting and impressive. 
The old teacher seemed to enjoy it greatly ; and it 
certainly afforded high satisfaction to his pupils, who 
now doubtless met for the last time on earth. 

The President showed a copy of “ The Moral and 
Political Telegraph; or, Brookfield Advertiser,’ dated 


May 4, 1796, and gave some interesting extracts from | 


it. The paper was continued but two or three years. 
Resolutions were introduced, appointing a joint 
Committee from the three towns to make prepara- 


tions for celebrating the two-hundreth anniversary of | 


the settlement of Brookfield, “alias Quoboag,”’ which 


eome off in May, 1860. Ww. 


WESTERN CONGREGATIONALISM. 





Speech of Rev. J.C. Holbrook, of Dabuaque; in the 
General Association of Massachusetts. 


Rev. J. C. Holbrook of Dubuque, Iowa, asked the | 


indulgence of the Moderator while he should briefly 
touch upon a topic of interest and importance, both 
at the East and West. He said that efforts were be- 
ing made continually to impugn the orthodoxy of the 
Congregational ministers and churches of the West. 


But he solemnly averred that recent reports of the | 


ungoundness in faith and practice of the Congrega- 
tionalists of Iowa were slanderous, by whomsoever 


uttered, and he believed he might say the same of the | 


Northwest generally, for he was extensively acquaint- 


ed with the condition of things there, having for two | 


or three years edited a religious paper in Chicago. 
He eaid our system as practiced there is sometimes 
contrasted with “the more careful policy and sound 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church,” but he said 
there was no foundation for any inference in favor of 
the superiority of the latter. 
tion that there was not a church or minister connected 
with our bodtes there, that would not be joyfully and 
cagerly welcomed to the embrace of N. S. Presbyterians, 
the moment application were made for admission to Pres- 
bytery. Who ever knew of a case of rofusal? Let any 


bench of elders, and declare for Presbytery, and it 
would be indorsed as sound at once! Our churches, 


in regular standing in our bodies, are as sound as 
yours. 


He said he was sorry to see that a Congregational 


service, and which he trusted wonld again, had re- 
cently been engaged in holding up some of our creeds 
as unsound, and as giving evidence of degeneracy 
in our Congregationalism. But this, he said, was no 
evidence as to their orthodoxy. We did not put every- 
thing into our creeds, always, that we believe. A 
ereed might be sound, if it contain no heresy, if it did 


not embrace the contents of the whole circle of theo- | 


logical truth minutely drawn out. He said for every 
find half a dozen in New England. He now held in 
his hands that of the Old South church in Andover, 
Mass. 
under the pastorate of Phillips, French, Dr. Justin 


Edwards, Dr. Badger, ete., and yet, judged by its | 


loose use of language, it was very unsound. Why, 
said he, there is scarcely a church in Iowa that would 
accept it! Itis not full and sound enough! He said 
he epent the last Sabbath in New London, Conn., and 
in the pulpit of the Second Congregational church he 
found and glanced over its articles of faith, (which are 


the same as those of the First church in that city, of | 


which Dr. McEwen was pastor 48 years) and that 
was in some respects looser than that of the Andover 
church. And yet who doubts the soundness of those 
ehurches? He said they were particular and careful 
in the General Association of Iowa, to receive no 
churches whose creeds do not correspond with that 
which forms the basis of that body, and that he would 


be willing to submit to any college of theological doc- | 


tors in New England for their verdict as to its ortho- 
doxy. 

To show the mischievous effecta of such efforts to 
discredit Western Congregationalism, he said that a 
letter from Illinois had lately been published in the 
Boston Recorder, giving what purported to be a state- 
ment of facts occurring in connection with the Ed- 
wards church in Chicago. The letter sets forth that 


to this, and let it languish and die because it and its 


ministry were too Calvinistic for them, and that the | 


policy of many Congregationalists at the West was to 
build up their churches by opening a wide door for 
the admission of members who were not sound. And 
this letter was indorsed by the editors as “ fram a re- 
liable source.” It had been eagerly caught up and 
republished in all the leading Presbyterian papers of 
both echools, as positive evidence coming from an un- 


impeachable source, yea, evidence stronger than 
proof of Holy Writ, that Congregationalism at the | 
Now he knew all about | 
| at the doors to keep order. 
| meeting resembled a Tammany-!fall collection of the 
; oT | “ unterrified”—reverend gentlemen being received witls 
council for considering the expediency of its disband- | 
ing, and he knew that all the statements of the writer | 


West is loose and unsound. 
this ease; was on the council that organized the 
church in question, and was applied to to act on the 


of the letter on which the charges of looseness and 
anti-Calvinistic sympathies against the neighboring 
ministers and churches were founded, were false, to- 
tally false. And moreover, on his way here, he had 
been given to understand that the Edwards church 
itself had recently passed resolutions contradicting the 
statements and inferences of the letter-writer. But 
the slander has gone out where the refutation will necer 
follow it, and irreparable injury has been done. 

But this was not the worst. The N. Y. Evangelist 
not only copied a portion of the letter referred to, but 
founded upon it an editorial article that is worthy the 
attention of New England Congregationalists. The 


bearing upon our Home Missionary policy ; and some 
better assurance than a mere Congregational name will 
be required, to warrant the justice of the appeal for 
building up missionary churches, worldly in policy and 
lax in doctrine.” This was arrogant and insulting in 
the extreme, to the Congregational partners in the 
Home Missionary work. Those who give but one- 
fourth or one-third of the fands of the A. H. M. Society 
rise up and question the right of Congregationalists, 
who pay by far the principal part of the money, to 
help churches of their own denomination, because 
their syetem is so lax and unsafe! 


re Pweiey te ee 

Nor is this all, nor the most dishonest phase of th: 
matter. The same editorial goes on to say - - 

“We have at times regretted that the 
siopary Society could not have seen its 
aid churches in our Western cities, but 
quiesce more readily in its course if it lea 
@ free field to the Church-Extension moy 
Church, but allows this the merit of being the m. 
unexceptionable channel of Missionary charities ne 
pry es my begrs to the patronage of those = h = 
too deeply the importance of sound doctrine “oy ee] 
any responsibility for the upbuiiding of eburebes of 
the stamp mentioned by the Recorder. That thy eyted 
such, we are assured. If we may reg@rd as a 
popular feeling, in some quarters, the action 
— further contributions to the Tract Socip 
the ground of its suppression of the truth 
—z but a partial Gospel, consistence 
ead us to expect @ eourse somewhat an 
laxity of doctrine is to be regarded as j 
sympathy or aid which it receives 

“ A few more letters like the one from Illinois and 
a few more such demonstrations on the part of « y. - 
yy nn wae | as that of Rev. Dr Kiteho! ; (®. 
the Congregational Union, showing the incom * + ) 
ty of any harmonious co-operation between pelising oti 
radically diverse as he assumes those of Connen - = 
alism and Presbyterianiem to be, would go fay * — 
cipitate a crisis which would slough off the Bo ates 
and heterodox churches of the West, and open ag 
new phase in the great Home Missiunary work » Pa 

Thus the slanderous charge of |axity jn doctrine in 
Western Congregational churches, was to ha ein 
the foundation of an appeal to Pr: sbyterians to divert 
their home missionary contributions from the common 
treasury of the American Home Missionary Society to 
that of the denominational Church-Extension Come 
mittee, because in the latter case they know what they 
are doing, but in giving to the A. H. M Society th, 7 
know not what heretical and unsound churches they 
are building up. Thus it will be seen how mischicy. 
ous are these efforts, or indorsements of efforts. to a 
credit Western Congregstionalism 

These charges or insinuations, too, were often 
sweeping and indiscriminate. No one could judge 
from the article inthe Evangelist, and many others, 
what ministers and chypches were suspected. Aly 
came under suspicion ‘. and his church, or Bro, 
Bartlett of Chicago and his, or Bros. Savage and 
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- should be diseountenanced and frowned upon. 


| tion, and it has been and can be refuted. 
was made in the year 1660. This anniversary will | 


| of our Eastern fathers and brethren 


| to you the facts. 


He declared his convie- | 


| of the Society has canceled a bequest to it 
| stood in his will.—Eds. Ind } 


| years past. 


Greeley here, and their churches, are included. Under 
these circumstances I should be glad if this venorable 
and respected body would adopt a resolution similar 
in tenor to that passed at the Albany Convention, in 
the year 1852, to the effect that such loose and yener- 
al charges, as are common, of Western unsoundness, 
In the 
letter to which he had referred there was a specitica- 
And thus 
it would generally be, if names and particulars were 
given. 

In conclusion, Mr. H._ said, we prize the good opin- 


We want your 


| confidence, your sympathies, and your co-operation in 
| our efforts to plant Puritanism, and to advanee the 
| cause of Christ at the West 


Congregationalism there 
is not a filius degener. We wish you to know us bet~ 
ter and fully. Weare not afraid of scrutiny. We 
urge you to send your delegates to meet us in our 
Association, to witness our spirit,to learn what we 
are doing, and to judge for themselves, and to report 
Come and see us, and decide wheth- 
er or not there things are so 

Tn accordance with Mr. Holbrook’s suggestion, the 


| Ascociation reaffirmed the following preamble and 


resolution, which were originally passed by the Con- 
vention that took measures for raising the fifty thous- 
and dollar fund at Albany in 1852 

‘* Whereas, For several years. insinuations and charges of here 
sy in doctrine, and disorders in practice, have been made agatnet 
Congregationalists at the West, frequently too vague in their 
character, and too general and sweeping in their aim, to admit ef 
refutation ; and whereas, Congregationalism at the West bag 
thereby suffered greatly in the estimation of Congregationalistg 
and other Christians of New England ; therefore, 

“* Resolved, That it is the duty of Congregationalists to frown 
upon all such accusations, unless their authors or abettors will 
make specific allegations, and make themselves responsible fog 


| the same.” 


en G> @ oe — 


TRACT SOCIETY BULLETIN. 


From a Pastor in Vermont. 

I have, until lately, felt that I ahanld nrge the 
claims of the Tract Society as among those of the 
most urgent of the benevolent institutions of the 
country. But asthe Society now stands before the 


| public, I am confident that its claims would be slighted 
paper in Boeton that had formerly done them good 


by most of the churches in this vic inity and through- 
out the state. 
ehurch 


Such is the feeling at present, that my 
refuse to take the Child's paper and the 
American Messenger, indeed anything printed by the 
Tract Society. I regret this state of things, but I seg 
not how it can be changed. 
A Will Changed 
New York, June 17, 1858. 
There is reason to believe the withholding of cone 


} tributions will not be mere ly among the smaller con- 
loose creed you could scare up at the West, he would | 


tributors. I heard of a gentleman in New England, 
the other day, who, since the meeting of the Tract Soe 


| ciety, had changed his will, thinking that, as mattere 
The church was founded in 1711, and had been | 


now stand, he preferred not to commit his money to 

the “Tract Management.” 

if others were to do likewise 
[We know of another such case 


It would not surprise me 


A Life- Director 
which 


From Michigan, Lansing Republican 

“While, doubtless, three-fourths of the donors to 
the Society condemn the course of the flesh-and-blood 
couneeling Committee, a majority of its patrons in 
New York and vicinity uphold them; and by their 
proximity to the place of meeting, they succeeded im 
obtaining a majority at the late annual meeting, and 
a>deel the delinquent Board for another year. 


| This triumph accidentally—perbaps not unfairly ob- 


tained, will yet teach them to sympathize with tha 
man who drew the elephant in the lottery. They 
have got the Society—what will they do with it? 
They will find it somewhat difficult, we fancy, to raise 
a quarter ofa million a year to carry on its opera- 
tions; but on them the responsibility rests. Out of 
New York city they will hardly find a locality where 
the receipts will not fall off fifty per cent. Men who 
believe = lind a sin, have given under protest for two 
For many years we have given yur mite, 
and happen to be a ‘member’ of the Society; but 
not another dime will we give, to pay for binding @ 
part of God's Word, in order to persuade the task- 


| masters and petty Pharaohs of the South to receive 


the remainder.”’ 
From Warerley, [il 

At a meeting of the Congregational church in Waver- 
ley, Illinois, June 13th, 1858, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed 

Resolved, That until the “ American Tract Society”? 
changes its present position in respect to elavery, we 
will contribute no more to its treasury. 

From Zion's Herald, (Methodist.) 


‘“ At the annual meeting came the great contest, 
upon the question whether the Society would reaffirm 
its decision, or sustain its Publishing Committee. The 
excitement was intense. None but members were 
admitted to the house, and policemen were stationed 
Inside of the house the 


hisses and shoutings, s0 that in some instances they 
were obliged to wait many minutes before their voices 
could be heard. This was the case only when the anti- 
slavery men desired to speak—such as Drs. Bacon, 
Cheever, and Thompson. The other side were receiv= 
ed without tumult. After a long discussion the anti- 
slavery party were entirely defeated. The Secreta- 
ries and Publishing Committee were re-elected, and 
the edict has gone forth that all the abominable sing 
engendered by American slavery may be committed 
and increased a thousand-fold, and the great Ameri- 
ean Tract Society will say nothing about it. This is 


American Christianity !” 


Western New York. 

“IT have read the proceedings at the late mect- 
ing of the Tract Society with amazement. Do these 
proceedings show the resulta which evangelical Prot- 
estantism has worked out? Do they fairly reflect 
the position which evangelical religion in Americs 


| must be reported through the world to occupy! The 


great embodiment of evangelical piety and religion im 
America refused to declare that its Publishing Com- 


| mittee should not issue anything which might express 


or imply even the Christian lawfulness of America 
slavery! What is evangelical religion and piety ac- 
cording to the Gospel of the Tract Society? Let 
those men who carried through the resolutions passed 
at ite late meeting, answer, if they can. Let the Sec- 
retarics of the Society answer and tell the two hun- 
dred thousand readers of the American Messeng@t 
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ad - . = . ° 
re the essential principles of evangelical reli- 

oe rs Jing to the creed they have adopted. Let 
gio, — in definite and exact statements, and not 
them tell vs, dyague phrases. Let them tell their 
’ re, how these resolutions were voted 
readers, ov pe they were. Many will wish to 
down, oF Shee theee are the measures for whose suc- 
know whe f the friends of the Society were 
pumber of the Messenger. Ia 


jn sonorous an 


| in New York, and rejoiced to learn 
lerfal power. In all these ex- 
ysiness-tren’s prayer-meetings at mid- 

nd the conversion of theaters and places of 
— wnt into places of prayer and conference, I 
“1 =r it eaid by opposers of revivals that it did 
bave mame any inerease of true piety and devotion 
ae <% it was suid to be an increase of religious 
—cajtict . pot of religious duties—that men were con- 
' me sectarianism, not to true Christianity. 
insinuations, Messrs. Editors, you and I have 
denied, and pointed to the reformations of habits and 
oe ghich bave beet accomplished. What now shall 
lives 19 To whut influences are the evangelical 
bs . of our land indebted for such scenes as were 
sith " | by the Tract Society at its late meeting? I 


amuse 


gervic 
verted 
These 


gee composed the large majority that violated 
the most common pri ciples of publie decoram ; —who 
eel 1 not permit even the slightest reflection on hu- 
man chattelism to be expressed, but hissed and hoot- 
ed down all aud any ove Who attempted to utter the 
fooblest remonstrance againat their course? I wish to 
enon whether that norsy and bullying majority was 
made up of recent conv rts or those Christians whose 
nious remarks and prayers have been heralded abroad 
we the land’ Were the business-men whose votes 
and clamors were 80 liberally given to hush up all ap- 
peals for humanity and religion, the same men who 
figured in your business men’s prayer-meetings? Io 


short, | wish to know whether the late action of the 
+ Society had anything to do with the late revival, 


par t to be regarded as one of its first fraite ? 

«These are questions which have begun to be asked 
already, and they will be asked all over our land and 
the world. Ecc al England will ask them. 
Infide! France will ask them Skeptieal Germany will 
ask thet Oppr Italy and Hungary will ask 
them. Men in ever) land who are looking across the 
Atlantic to this prof ss d home of liberty and religion, 
wil] wish to knov what the world is indebted for 
these outrages against humanity and religion. 

“Tn conelusion, I willadd that I thank God and those 
2 en who boidly faced the rowdyism and cleri- 
cal irsolence of the late meeting. Be not dishearten- 
ed. The contest shall and must go on, year after year, 
yntil the cause of humanity shall triumph, or no voice 
is left to remonstrate against such wicked proceed- 
ing? 

From Massachusetts 


« Allow me to express to you my high gratification 
at the course you have pursued in regard to the Tract 
Boel ty I was dee ply rie ved, as well as greatly dis- 
appoint J,at the result of the meeting at which it 
was my privilege to be present, and to “stand up for 
Jesus" andthe right A dark cloud has come over 
pot only the Society itself, but also the church of God, 
of wi sf it is regarded as the special representative. 
Anew weapon is put into the hands of Garrisonians 
and infidels against the chureh The church, which 
is designed to be “the pillar and the ground of the 
truth,” and o faithful witness for Christ, has, in the 
Tract Society, humbled herself at the feet of the slave 
power, and set the seal of silence on her lips in the 

Christ himself is 
That evangeli- 
eal religion as represented in the Tract Society, in 
these United States, stuuld, in the midst of her pros- 


vyautic Wrong 


pr gence of that g! 


wounded in the house of his friends 


perity and triumph, thins ivnominiously and basely re- 
treat before the insolent threats and bluster of the 
slave power, is to me a painful thought. What a’ 


humiliating epectacle to the world! What @ reproach 
to evangelical religion But the cause is not lost. 
God is on the side of the oppressed, and ere long the 
church will utter her stroog and united testimony 
against the oppresser and in tehulf of the oppressed. 
Z bless God that The Independent has taken the noble 
stand it now occupies Che religious sentiment of 
New England is with you, and thousands of Christian 
bearts will rally around you in this hour of seeming 
defeat, but, as I believe, of real triumph.” 


A correspondent writing to us from Stockbridge, 


Mass, says: “I wish to state ove fact which shows 
What direction public opinion is taking in Berkshire. 
The Congregational church in Stockbridge, a large, 
influential chureh, whieh bas ‘utherto been very 
strongly conservative, recently decided by almost 
vHanimous vote to cut otf sil coanection with the New 
York Society, and pay to the Bostun branch. I think 
fhe churches in the inity will generally imitate 
the t xamole ” ; 

Epitors Inperenpsey In view of the late action 
of the Tract Society, 1 wonld suggest that all Congre- 


gational churches who a opposed to the policy of 


that body, as set forth in st indorsement of the action 


of the Executive Com igaify their disapproval! 
by i} paseage of a resolution to that effect, and also 
@ vote directing that nsual contributions to that 
Society be elsewhere applied, said action to be taken 


at the preparatory lesture previous tu the firat Sab- 
bath in July, and the resvlution forwarded to The In- 
depi ndent for publi ‘ation OF 
Shall there not } . uomediate and decisive, 
on the part of thos: “© willing to do right, and 
leave the conse quenees h heaven? aici 
Jerrold City, June 1858 
The Northeasterr 
annual 1 
to the American Tra 
“ Resolved, That +} it action 
Tract S clety, sus ui rthe C 


notice, as space willallow. 


at its recent 
ring action with regard 


tation, 


eting, tov! 


of the American 
ymmittee in not execut- 


ing ita will 


30 clear!y inanimously expressed in 
the resolutions of | regarded by us as a most 
Bhamefulsuceumlin: to the demands of the ‘Southern 


Aposta y,’ aud a vi 

he : . epee 
ciples of the Gospe!; anJ while it stauda, we recom- 
mend to all our ehure! 


| repodietion of the great prin- 


tu raske no more contribu- 
tions to the funds o the Poeiety. 
“ Beso d, That the serihe be dirceted to forward a 
Copy of this resolur:..' '? The Independent, and tv the 
Becretaries of the Tract & Mery. 


A trne 


copy from the recor 
E. D. Taytor, Scribe. 
The Oneida Assosiation, at its late aonual meeting, 


Paesed unanimously the 


foliowing resolution, which 
bas sitice been adopted by the Congregational chureh 


of Hamilton Villave 


“ Resolved, That we deeply regret and utter our 
Bolemn protest against the recent decision of the Am. 
T. Society, by which, while thoy have no hesitancy 


in publishing tracts sctting forth the duties ef servants 


to their masters, they refuse to publish tracts on the 
duties of masters to their servants, and that so long as 
they persist in such action we feel bound by the re- 





quirements of the Gospel to withhold our sympathy 
and evpport.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the “ Puritan Conference” 
held in Freedom, Ohio, June 2d, 1858, the following 
resolution was unanimous'y adopted. 

“ Whereas, the American Tract Society at New 
York, at its last meetiog, approved of the action of 
the Executive Commiitee, in refuring to issue any 
publication on the subject of slavery, which, if issued, 
would be in accordance with the principles of the So- 
ciety at its annual mectirig in 1857; therafore, 

“ Resolved, That we hereby bear our decided testi- 
mony against the approval of said action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and feel it to be our duty to with- 
hold our contributions to the funds of said Society so 
long as it maintains its present position on the sub- 
ject of slavery in our country.” 





A Forty Days’ Indulgenee.—The Freeman's Jour- 
nal, in noticing a “ Coronation of Our Lady of Grace” 
ata Roman Catholic church, says: “Those who will 
be present at the Coronation can obtain a plenary in- 
Gulgence, granted by our Holy Father the Pope for 
thie day. His Grace the Bishop of the Diocese has 
been pleased to grant one indulgence of forty days to all 


Viscellancous. 


PASSAGES FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 








Culled for The Independent. 


Surery.—Beware of snretyship for thy best friends. 
He that payeth another man’s debts secketh his own 
decay. But, if thou canst uot otherwise choose, rath- 
er lend thy money thyself upon good bonds, although 
thou borrow it. So shalt thou secure thyself and 
pleasure thy friend. Neither borrow money of a 
neighbor, or a friend, but of a stranger, when, payiag 
for it, thou shalt hear no more ef it. Otherwise thow 
shalt eclipse thy oredit, lose thy freedom, and yet pay 
as dear as toanother. But in borrowing of money be 
precious of thy word ; for he that hath care of keap- 
ing days of payment, is lord of another man’s purse 
—Hiooker. 
Tux Garpsn or Even — 
“ Eden stretched her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 


* 


A happy rural seat of various views: 
Groves where rich trees wept odorous gums and balms‘ 
Others whose fruit, burnish'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable.— Milton.” 
Curist’s Work For us.—By these doings of Christ, 
two commodities do grow unto us; the one, that all 
the things that ever he hath done for our profit and 
behoof, he hath doue them, so that they be as well 
our own, if we will cleave thereunto with a steadfast 
and lively faith, as if we had done them ourselves 
He was nailed to the cross; we were also nailed 
with him, and in him our sins punished. He died and 
was buried ; we likewise with our sins are dead and 
buried, and that in such sort that all remembrance of 
our sing is utterly taken out of mind. He is risen 
again, and we also risen again with him; that is, are 
so made partakers of bis rising again, and life, that 
from henceforth death hath no more rule over us 
For the same spirit is in us that raised up Jesus from 
the dead 
Finally, as he is gone up into heavenly glory, so are 
we lifted up with him, albeit, that these things do not 
now appear, yet then shall they all be brought to 
light, when Christ the light of the world shall show 
himeelf in his glory, in whom all our bliss is laid up 
in store. Moreover by his going up are granted us 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, as Paul doth sufficiently 
witness. (Ephesians iv.)—King [7dward the Sixth's 
Catechism. 
Secret or Svecess at THE Bar.—I asked Sir James 
Scarlett what was the secret of his pre-eminent saccesa 
as anadvocate He replied that he took care to pres 
bome the one principal point of the case, without pay 
ing much regard to the others. He also said that he 
knew the secret of being short. “I find,” said he, 
“that when I exceed half an hour, I am always doing 
mischief to my client: if I drive iato the heads of tho 
jury important matter, I drive out matter more im- 
portant that I had previously lodged there.”—Bar- 
ton. 
Sirent Inriuvence.—It is the bubbling spring 
which flows gently, the little rivalet which runs along 
day and night, by the farm-house, that is useful 
rather than the swollen flood or warring cataract 
Niagara excites our wonder, and we stand amazed at 
the power and greatness of God there, as he “ pours it 
from the hollow of hia hand.” But one Niagara is 
enough for the continent or the world, while the same 
world requires thousands and tens of thousands o 
silver fountains and gently flowing rivulets, that wa- 
ter every farm and meadow, and every garden, and 
that shall flow on every day and every night with 
their gentle, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our 
lives. It is not hy great deeds, like those of the mar- 
tyrs, that good is to be done—it is by the daily and 
quiet virtues of life, the Christian temper, the good 
qualites of relatives and friends and all, thas it is to be 
done.—Albert Barnes. 
Tus Drerarten — 
‘“‘ The spirits of the loved and the departed 
Are with us; and they tell us of the sky, 
A rest for the bereaved and broken-hearted, 
A house not made with hands, a home on high ' 


Holy monitions—a mysterious breath— 
A whisper from the marble halls of death! 


*< They have gone from us and the grave is strong’ 

Yet in night's silent watches they are near! 

Their voices linger round ns as the song 

Of the sweet skylark Jingers on the ear, 

When, floating upward in the flush of even, 

Its form is lost from earth, and swallowed up in heaven." 

Facetiousness oF Dr. Cuatmers —The celebrated 

Dr. Chalmers, with the lofty grandeur of his thoughts 
and the deep, solemn intonations of his voice, never 
theless had a vein of facetionsness in his composition. 
He records in bis journal the following adventure with 
a London barber: ** Wednesday, 26th —Started at 9, 
munch refreshed. Gota hair-dresser to clip me—a great 
humorist: he undertook at the coinmencement of the 
operation to make me Jook forty years younger, by 
cutting ont every white hair and leaving all black 
ones. There was a very bright coruscation of clever 
eayings that passed between us while the process was 
geing on. I complimented his profession, and told 
him that he had the special advantage that bis crop 
grew in a]) weathers, and that while I had heard all 
overthe provinces the heavy coraplaints of a bad hay- 
harvest, his hay-making in the metropolis went on 
Ile 
was particularly pleased with the homage I rendered 
to his peculiar vocation, and assured me, after he had 
performed hia work, that he had made me at least 
thirty years younger 


pleasantly and prosperously all the year rouad 


I told bim how delighted my 
wife would be with the news of this wonderful trans 

formation, and gave him half a crown, observing that 
it was little enough for having turned me into a youth 

ful Adonis. We parted in a roar of laughter, and 
great mutual satisfaction with each other.” 

A Danisn Provern —* A borrowed horse and your 
own spurs make short miles,” is a Danish rendering of 
a rather universa) practice 

Tue True Sarvation.—Bnut, you will say, do not 
all Christians desire to have Christ to be their Savior? 
Yes. Buthere is the deceit; all would have Christ to 
be their Savior in the next world, and to help them into 
heaven when they die, by his power, and merits with 
God. 
for his salvation, if it is had, must be had in this 
world; if be saves thee, it must be done in this life, 


But this is not willing Christ to be thy Savior ; 


by changing and altering all that is within thee; by 
helping thee toa new heart, as he helped the blind 
to see, the lame to walk, and the dumb to speak. 
For to have salvation from Christ is nothing else bat 
to be made like unto him; it is to have his humility 
and meekneas, his mortifieation and self-denial, his re 
nunciation of the spirit, wisdom, and honors of this 
world, his love of Ged, his desire of doing God's will, 
and seeking only bis honor To have these tempers 
formed and begotten in thy heart, is to have salvation 
from Christ; but if thou willest net to have these 
tempers brought forth in thee. if thy faith and desire 
does not seek and ery to Christ for them in the same 
reality, as the lame asked to walk, and the blind te 
see, then thou must be enid te be unwilling to have 
Christ to be thy Savior —Law's ** Sjnrit of Prayer.” 
“My Lire” anp “ My Sout "— 
‘*In moments to delight devoted, 
‘My life'’ with tenderest tone, you cry ; 
Dear words! on which wy keart bad doted, 
If youth could neither fade nor die, 
To desth even hours like these must roll, 
Ah! then repeat those accents never ; 
Or change ‘ my life’ into‘ my soul,” 
Which, like my love, exists for ever'” 
—Lord Byron. 
Pastorat Visttinc —There is acharm in the week- 
day services of a parish minister which has not been 
duly estimated, either by philanthropists or patriots 
His official and recogoized cheracter furnishes him 
with a ready passport to every labitation; and he 
will soon find that « visit to the house of a parishion 
er is the surest way of finding access to his heart 
Even the hardiest and most hopeless in vice cannot 
altogether withstand this influence ; and at times, in 
their own domestic history, there are opportunities, 
whether by sickness,.or disaster, or death, which af 
ford a weighty advantage to the Christian kindness 
that is brought to bear upon them. His weekday 
attentions and their Sabbath attendance go hand io 
band It is thus that a house-going minister wins for 





who shall visit the church during the Octave.” 





himeelf a church-going people.—Dr. Chalmers. 


A Cuito.—A child -is a man in a small letter, yet 
the best copy of Adam before he tasted of Eve or the 
apple ; and be is happy whose small practice ia the 
world can only write his character. He is nature's 
fresh picture newly-drawn in oil, which time, and 
much handling, dims and defaces. His soul is yet a 
white paper, unscribbled with observations of the 
world, wherewith, at length, it becomes a blurred 
note-book. He is purely happy because he kaows 
no evil, nor bath made means by sin to be acquainted 
with misery. He arrives not at the misshief of being 
wise, nor enduree evils to come, by foreseeing them 
He kisses and loves all, and when the smart of the rod 
is past smiles on his beater Nature and his parents 
alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar 
to a draft of wermwood. He plays yet, like a young 
prentice the first day, and is not come to his task of 
melancholy. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his 
game is our earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hob- 
by-horses, but the emblems and mocking of man’s 
business. His father hath writ him as his own 
little story, wherein he reads those days of his life 
that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what inno- 
cence he hath outlived. The older he grows, he is a 
stair lower from God ; and, like his first father, much 
worse in his breeches. He is the Christian's example, 
and the old man’s relapse ; the one imitates his pure- 
ness, and the other falls into his simplicity. Could he 
put off his body with his little coat, he had got eterni- 
ty without a burden, and exchanged but one heaven 
for another.— Bishop Earle 
An Epicram.—Kirke White has a well-rounded 
epigram on his friend Robert Bloomfield : 
* Bloomfield, thy happy-omen’d name 
Insures continuance to thy fame ; 
Both sense and truth this verdict give, 
While flelds shall bloom, thy name shall live.” 
Curist THE Suernerp Leaping His Sugere.—What 
a beautiful image, or picture, to represent the attitude 
and personal relationship of Jesus among his follow- 
ers ;—that he does not drive them on before, as a herd 
of unwilling disciples, but goes before himself, lead- 
ing them into paths that he has trod, and dangers he 
has met, and sacrifices he has borne himself, calling 
them after him, and to be only followers. He “ lead- 
eth them out "—Dr Bushnell. 
Linrarires.—Libraries are as the shrines where all 
the relics of ancient saints, full of true virtue, and 
that without delusion or imposture, are preserved and 
reposed —Lord Bacon 
Tur Bopy anp tne Sout. 
** So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 
— Spenser. 
Trias IN THE CuristiAN Lire —The more difficul- 
ties one has to encounter, within and without, the 
more significant and the higher in inspiration his life 
will be. The very troubles that others look on with 
pity, as if he had taken up a kind of piety more peri- 
lous and burdensome than was necessary, will be his 
fields of victory, and his course of life will be just 
as much happier as it is more consciously heroic. 
He has something great to live for, nay, something 
wortby even to die for, if he must,—that which makes 
it glorious to live and not less glorious to die—Dr. 
Bushnell. 
Tue Neep or Arevictrions —All the afflictions of a 
saint are neither too numerous nor toosharp. A good 
deal of rust requires a good file —Browne. 
To-Merrow — 
‘* Where art thou, beloved To- Morrow? 
When young and old, and strong and weak, 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrew, 
Thy sweet smiles we ever seok,— 
In thy place, ah! well-a-day ! 
We find the thing we fled— To-Day '” 
— Shelley. 
How to cet Rip or Trovusi.e —To shake off trou- 
ble we must set about doing good to somebody; put 
on your hat, and go and visit the poor; inquire into 
their wants and administer unto them; seek out the 
desolate and oppressed, and tell them of the consola- 
tion of religion. I have often tried this, and found it 
the best medicine for a heavy heart —Howard, the Phi- 
lanthropist. 
Tus Face anp tue Minp.— 
* If it be true, celestial powers, 
That you have form'd me fair, 
And yet, in all my vaineet hours, 
My mind has been my care ; 
Then, in return, I beg this grace, 
As you were ever kind, 
What envious Time takes from my face, 
Bestow upon my mind! 


— Dean Swift's “ Stella.” 
Marriacre.—If you are for pleasure, marry—if you 
prize rory health, marry—and even if money be your 
object, marry. A good wife is heaven's best gift to 
man—lhis angel and minister of graces innumerable— 
his gem of many virtues—his casket of many jewels 
—her voice his sweetest music—her smile his bright- 
est day—her kise the guardian of his innocence—ber 
arms the pale of his safety, the palm of his life—ber 
industry his surest wealth—her economy his safest 
steward—her Jips his faithful counselors—her bosom 
the safest pillow of his cares—and her prayers the 
ablest advocates of heaven's blessings on his head. — 
Jeremy Taylor 
THInkine anD Doinc.— 
* He that good thinketh, geod may do, 
And God will help him thereunto; 
For was never good work wrought, 
Without beginning of good thought.” 
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THOUGHTS FROM BUNSEN’S PHILOS- 
OPHY OF HISTORY. 
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Tere is a moral order of the world, and there is a 
progress. These two articles of faith, modified by 
national and confessional differences, may be consid- 
ered as forming the basis of all the inward, real, and 
efficacious religious feeling and conviction which exist 
in the thinking and cultivated minds of the Christian 
world. 

The philosopher who will understand and interpret 
history, must really believe that God, not the Devil or 
his punchinello, Accident, governs the world. 





The very foundation of the religion of Christ is the 
faith in a development of mankind toward a great and 
glorious triumph of the eternal decree of love, identi 
cal with the moral order of the world. 





The Middle Ages are the chrysalis of the new world 
They appear in their first period as universal night 
and deadly sleep, and then as a crystallized formatioa 
of corporations ; but we now can recognize in them 
grand germs for that national regeneration which 


Christ had in view from the beginuing. 





The great prophet of hnman destinies, on the awak- 
ening of the new world, was William Shakespeare . 
he was so, much more, and in a higher sense, than 
Bacon. 
a poetical relation of the working of the eteraal order 
manifested in a great national development. They 
are the Germanic “ Nibelungen,” and the Romanic 
“Divina Commedia,” both united and dramatized 
The dramatic form was the natural organ of the epos 
in an age ripe for the realities of life, and full of action 


His * Histories” are the only modera epos, as 





There is no finite life except unto death ; no death 
except unto higher life. This formula is the solution 
of the great tragedy of human life. The individual no 
more exists for itself than by itself; but ite real pro- 
gress and destiny are intimately connected with the 
progress and destiny of humanity. 

Ax element of life, once established, cannot perish 
as to its principle ; but its forms perish in order to 
bring on a higher development of that element. 








Tribes and nations disappear after having prepared 
the way for others which are to solve a new and high- 
er problem. In the interval there may be much dis- 
traction and confusion ; rude ages may intervene be- 
tween the old and new light; but the idea of human- 
ity always finds its representative at last. Anew tribe 





torch of divine light, which in the noble race toward 
the great goal, had dropped from the hands of the 
tribe that held it before. 





The highest speculative principle of development 
is this: There must at the appointed time be an 
evolution in a finite form, of that which is in the Di- 
vine Being as infinite Thought. This evolution is 
only possible by the play of antagonisms. Division 
is antagonism ; and finite existence is limitation, there- 
fore exclusion of its contrary. Universal history is 
the totality of that divine evolution. Whatever is in 
the infinite mind undivided, exists in the finite mind 
and the world successively, and under the principle of 
limitation. 





Ethical effort may in any stage of development re- 
alize finitely the divine totality, and thus exhibit with- 
in that sphere the ideal of humanity. This applies to 
individuals as well as to nations. 





The intellectual development ia either normal or 
abnormal, exact] y 98 the animal development is either 
physiological or pathological. . . . The difference be- 
tween them is diametrical. For the one is a cri- 
sis of life unto life, the other a crisis of disease 
unto death... . Every unreal external develop- 
ment is pathological, abnormal, but it may wear 
the aspect of external progressive life, which is called 
Civilization. Unreal civilization is only one of the 
modes of individual and national death. 





Whatever man produces in realizing, as his nature 
urges him, the idea of the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful, is the product of the two factors of all cre- 
ation, the infinite and the finite, which are in this pro- 
cess the individual reason and the sensus communis, 
that is, common sense in its primitive acceptation. 





Religion and language show, more than any other 
organic activity of man, the preponderating activity 
of the sensus communis. Neither word nor rite sug- 
gested by an individual would otherwise be inatelligi- 
ble, and eapable of being received or practiced, as in- 
tegrally their own, by a community. The composi- 
tion of works of art or of science shows, on the con- 
trary, the prevalence of the individual factor, but the 
artist and. man of science know that their most indi- 
vidual works are expressions of a common perception, 
and therefore independent of self. 





The line of develepment in history is parallel with 
that manifested in nature. History reproduces io 
time what the visible creation displays in spaee—the 
triumph of the spirit, that is to say. the progress 
from inorganic to organic, from unconscious to con- 
scious life. 


Beligions Intelligence. 


A Leng Pastorate.—On the 27th of June, Rev. Dr. 
Snell, senior pastor of the First Congregational church 
in North Brookfield, preached a discourse appropriate 
to the day as the siztiech anniversary of his settlement 
He is now in his eighty-fourth year, and has lived to 
see all the church over which he was settled, in his 
youth, ewept away by death. Having preached a dis- 
course at the fortieth, and another at the fiftieth anui- 
versary of his ordination, the discourse in the present 
instance had historical reference only to the last ten 
years, during most of which period, as senior pastor 
the preacher had been relieved from responsibility 
and active service by the associate pastor, Rev. C. 
Cushing. 

Rev. I. P. Langworthy.—On Friday evening last, 
at the close of the usual prayer-meeting, Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy presented the Chestnut-street church 
in Chelsea, (from which he has recently been dismis- 
sed at bis own request) a beautiful and valuable com- 
munion service. The gift, which was entirely unex- 
pected on the part of the church, will long be had in 
grateful regard as an affecting memorial of the la 
bors of an earnest, faithful, and successful pastor. 

Revival in Keokuk, lowa.—It is very pleasant to 
be able to say that the Lord has been present with us 
in an unusual manner during the past months, reviv- 
ing bis people and converting sinners. Inthe winter 
there was much deep interest, but there seemed to be 
necd of some special effort to lead men to act as well 
as feel. As the spring opened we obtained the ser- 
vicesof Rev. J. T. Avery of Cleveland, who labored 
with us in the Gospel very faithfully for seven weeks 
Members of other churches joined with us most cor- 
dially in the work and were greatly blessed. 

A union morning prayer-meeting was soon com- 
menced, and is still continued with the most happy 
results. 

by these means the piety of Christians here has 
been greatly deepened and strengthened, and there 
have been from one to two hundred hopeful conver 
sions) Many of our most reliable business-men have 
begun to serve God, and there have been some re- 
markable cases of conversion among the young. 
There has been a great change in the morals of our 





city, and even the most skeptical are constrained to 
admit that it is the Lord’s work 

Although the weather is now extremely warm, 
there is still a good degree of interest in the meetings, 
and we are disposed to continue as God shall give 
us strength. Between thirty and forty will unite with 
our church next Sabbath, and there will be many to 
come hereafter. Other churches are receiving valua 
ble accessions, and there is a unity of spirit and a har 
mony of action amovg Christians of various names, 
which it is good to see 

At the meeting of our General Association at Du- 
buque, among the churches represented there was 
scareely one which the Lord has not blessed during 
the past year. oP. &. 

Pastoral Invitation Declined.—Rev. David Mar- 
dock, Jr., of New Milford, Ct, has declined the invi- 
tation from the church in Waterbury to become their 
pastor 


A New Congregational Church in St. Paul, 
Min.—On June 17th, a Council called by persons de- 
sirous of organizing a Congregational church in this 
city, to advise and assist in such organization, met at 
Concert Hall, and after hearing the reasons offered for 
such proceeding, and examining the Confession of 
Faith and Covenant adopted, proceeded to organize 
a church called ‘The Plymouth Church of 3t. Paul,” 
consisting of fifteen members. Although the greater 
vumber of persons coming here from the East are 
Congregational rather than Presbyterian, this is the 
first Congregational church organized in this city. 
If our numbers are small, perbaps they are as large 
as they would have been at any future time in the 
beginning of such an enterprise; the Presbyterians 
have shown much zeal in occupying all the ground 
here, and do not appear to sympathize in this movement 
We bave neither house of worship nor pastor, and 
though but few, we feel that we are doing what is 
right, and hope for the blessing of the Master upon 
our Jabors S. W. F. 

St. Paul, June 28, 1858. 


Hamilton College Commencement, Clinton, VY. Y. 
—Commencement day is Thursday, July 22d. Sunday 
evening, July 18th, Rev. Asa D Smith, D.D, of New 
York, will address the Society of Christian Reward 
Monday evening, Prize Declamation by members of 
the three lower classes. Tuesday pm, Rev M.L P. 
Thompeon, D D., of Baffalo, will deliver an address, 
and Rev. Professor A. C. Kendrick, D D., of Roches- 
ter, will read a Poem before the Convention of the 
Sigma Phi Society. Tuesday evening, Geo. W. Cur- 
tis of New York will address the Literary Societies, 
and Frederick S Cozzens of Yonkers will read a Poem. 
Wednesday morning, Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson of 
Binghamton will address the graduating law class. 
Wednesday p.m., the annual oration before the Alum- 
ni will be delivered by Hon. Anson S Miller of Rock- 
ford, Tl, and the Poem by Guy H. McMaster, Esq., 
of Bath, N. Y. 

American Bible Soelety.—The stated meeting of 
the Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor 
place, on Thursday, July Ist. Five new societies 
were recognized : one in New York, one in Indiana, 
and three in Texas. Communications were received 


to printing the Scriptures in that country ; from Rev. 
I. G. Blies at Athens, in regard to his visit to Greece. 
and the prospect for the distribution of the Scriptures 
in that country; from Rev. E. C. Soudder, Madras, 
acknowledging a grant of funds for printing the Sorip- 
tures. 

The General Theological Seminary .—The an- 
nua) examinations at this Institution have just closed. 
The Examisting Committee bave been present, and a 
much larger number than usual of other clergy, from 
different parts of the country, have attended also, 
showing an increasing interest in the Seminary. 


Prayer fer the Nation and its Ralers.— We have 
received the following from “a company of Christian 
friends :” 

“It is requested that prayer be offered daily in all 
our union prayer-meetings throughout our land, that 
our legislators may enact righteons laws, that our 
judges may rightly interpret and execute them, and 
that the people, particularly members of the chfirch, 
may boldly set their faces against our national sins, 
end vote for men and measures that will promote jus- 
tiee and truth.” 

“ Selah.’?—The Bibliotheca Sacra, in referring to the 
meaning of the Scriptural word “ Selah,” says that 
the Targuma, and most of the Jewish commentators, 
give the word the meaning of eternally, for ever. 
Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate the voiee. 
The authors of the Septuagint translation appears to 
have regarded it as a musical or rythmical note. 
Hender regarded it as indicating a change of note ; 
Matthewson, as a musical note, equivalent, perhaps, to 
the word repeat. According to Luther and others, it 
means silence. Gesenius explains it to mean, “ Let 
the instruments play and the singer stop.” Wocher 
regards it as equivalent to the expression—“ Up, my 
soul!” Summer, after examining all the seventy four 
paceages in which the word occurs, recognizes in 
every case “an actual appeal or summons to Jehovah."’ 


Dedieation in Cincionati.—We learn that a new 
and elegant Presbyterian ohurch-edifice was dedicated 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 20th ult., by the congrega- 
tion of which the Rev. Nathaniel West, Jr, is pastor 
A Generous Gift.—Some unknown donor has just 
released the English Church at Paris from debt by 
handing in a check for the whole amount—£3,800. 
Some people imagine this regal donation to emanate 
from Lord Ward ; others declare that it can proceed 
from no band but that of Miss Burdett Coutts. 


Conversions among Children.— Light thousand 
conversions among children were reported by the 
Methodist Sabbath schools of Philadelphia Conference 
for the past year—equaling about one-half the num- 
ber in the entire Methodist Church the year preced- 
ing. 

The Cost.—The Christian Register says: “It is 
calculated that the clergy cost the United States six 
millions of dollars annually, the criminals nineteen, 
the lawyers thirty-five, tobacco forty, and rum one 
hundred millions.” 
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Anniversaries in France. 

Sunday-School Society.—This Society has hada 
more prosperous progress during the past year than 
any of the others Receipts and expenditures have 
been threefold, both amounting to 9,000 fr. Fifty-four 
new Sunday schools have been founded, raising the 
whole number in France to 474 Of the Sunday- 
schoo] Hymn-book 7,000 copies have been published, 
and a third edition has become necessary. Of a “ Sun- 
day-school Library,” (Brbliotheque des Ecoles du Diman- 
che,) by which it is intended to furnish all Sunday 
schools with good books, the first volume, La Gerbe, has 
been published. A meeting of the pupils of the Sun- 
day schools of Paris was attended by about 1,900 chil- 
dren, belonging to twenty Protestant schools and to 
all denominations. 


The French and Foreign Bible Society celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Since its foundation 
more than one million five hundred thousand co- 
pics of the Seriptures have been issued by it, and 
nearly two millions of francs expended. During this 
time the price of the Bibies and New Testaments has 
been considerably lowered, the Bible of Ostervald, 
which at first cost 74 francs, being now sold for three 
andahalf. A pocket edition of the New Testament 
sells now at the cheap price of half a franc. The re- 
ceipts of the past year amount te 67,252 frances, an in- 
crease of 14,000 francs. 
that all the Bible Societies together have circulated ia 
France more than five millions of copies of the Scrip 
tures. 


Society for the Encouragement of Primary In. 
struction.— Mr. Guizot, the President of the Commit 
tee, opened the meeting with a remarkable speech, in 
which he pointed out, with greater freedom than any 
other of the anniversary speeches had done, the perse- 
eutions to which Protestantism is still exposed. He 
likewise attributed them for the most part to the pre- 
judices or pusillanimity of certain local authorities, 
though at the same time he considered it as another 
proof of “that serious disregard of right,” which he 
called the greatest fault of his country and of these 


It is mentioned in the report, 


times. He severely censured the Government for not 
overruling the arbitrary acts of local magistrates, and 
for thus conniving at the persecution of Protestantism 
The receipts of the past year amount to §3,350 franes, 
showing the considerable decrease of 10,000 francs, if 
compared with those of the preceding year 
Society du Sou Protestant.—Mr. Vienot, who 
read the report, was sorry to have to announce that 
the Society, until now progressive, has rem ained sta- 
tionary during the past year. The annual receipts 
fall 618 francs below those of the preceding year. The 
Assembly discussed the means of awakening a more 
general interest in its behalf among the French Prot- 
estants 
the subscribers should receive hereafter not only adry 


It was in particular considered desirable that 


enumeration of the various societies among which tie 
Sou Society distributes its receipts, but a collection of 
interesting facts concerning the supported institutions, 
which would illustrate the usefulness of this Society 
and reanimate the sympathies of the Protestant popu- 
ation. 

Society of the History of French Protestant- 
fem.—The anniversary was, as in the previous years, 
presided over by Mr. Charles Read, who read a trea- 
tice of Professor Schmidt of Strasburg, on the mystic 
character of the first teudencies of the Reformation in 
France in the sixteenth century Professor Schmidt 
eets forth the Quietism contained in the writings of 
many eminent men of that time, and explains why 
they, as in latter times Madame Guyon and her friends, 
remained within the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church, though by their convictions they belonged to 
the Reformation. Another treatise, by Rev. Mr. Pau- 
mier of Rouen, is devoted to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and shows that the escape of the Protest- 
ante of Normandy has been undeservedly eredited to 
Bishop Le Hennuyer of Lisieux and to the Governors 
of Rouen and Dieppe. 


Progress of the Nineteenth Century.,—A letter- 
writer from the West mentions the following incident, 
which occurred in traveling, illustrating the amazing 
growth of the West: 





“T heard a little specimen of Weatern largenoss of 
speech last night One red-faced man was talking to 
a‘ green one’ about Missouri, and in describing its 
wonderful features, told him that ‘it yielded two 
pounds of tallow to every square foot, and the cows 
ceme up with butter in one side of the bag and 
cheese in the other! The barns were nine hundred 
feet long, and the principal drawback the farmers had 
was to get rid of their manures.’”’ 


How Laws get on the Statute Books of Ken- 
tucky.—The Lexington Observer, in speaking of the 
style in which the last Kentucky Legislature discharg- 
ed ita duties, says: 

“The Speaker of the House was entirely incompe- 
tent to the discharge of his duties. The Clerking, al- 
though it cost the double of any preceding Legisla- 
ture, was so neglected and imperfectly executed that 
laws that were were never enrolled, and one 


law was enrolled and signed that not onl 
the two Houses, but never pansba 


” 
ouse. 





never 
either 








appears on the stage, and takes up and carries on the 


from Rev. R. S. Maclay, Fuh Chau, China, im regard 

















Witerary Record, 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 





. . « The landscape painters are rather late ia the 
field this season for their summer studies. With two 
or three exceptions, they are still occupying their stu- 
dios in the city. Colman and Shattuck left in May, 
the former for Lake George, and the latter for the 
valley of the Housatonic. Kensett goes to Ramape, 
N J., Church to Niagara, Gifford, Habbard, and Bree- 
voort (a new name) spend the summer in company, 
following the picturesque windings of the Erie Rail- 
road. Gignoux and William Hart are going to Mouat 
Desert, off the coast of Maine. The New York atudi- 
os will be sparsely represented in the White Mour- 
tains this year. We know of but one of our artists 
who proposes to spend the season there—Mr. Nichols 
—who is already in the Conway Valley. He will 
undoubtedly have company, however, before the seas- 
on is over. Of the intentions of Durand, James M. 
Hart, Innes, Mignot, and others, we are not informed ; 
but the next Exhibition will “ tell the story.” Cavcil- 
ear, Cropsey, and Huntington are etill in Europe. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) City Council have 
agreed to accept the proposition of the executors of 
the will of the late Thomas Dowse, by which the in- 
terest of $10,000 is to be annually expended in defray- 
ing the expenses of a course of literary and scientifie 
lectures of the highest grade. Mr. Dowse’s library 
occupies a new and superbly fitted room of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, to which he gave it just 
before his death. 

. .. After various experiments with all sorts of 
paving for twenty-five years, Boston has returned te 
cobble- stones, as the only convenient and practicable 
material. The iron pavement is better, but too ex- 
pensive. All the other paving materials have proved 
inferior to cobble- stones. 

. . + We learn from a private source that it is pro- 
posed to open in New Haven, about the middle ef 
June, an Exhibition of works of Art, especially Paint- 
ings, and to continue the same until after commence- 
ment day, closing August 14th. Theimmediate occa- 
sien of the exhibition is the expected arrival of two 
statues in marble, copied for the Linonian Society from 
the antique, by the late E. S. Bartholomew, Esq., for- 
merly of Hartford, and recently of Rome. One of 
these is the Demosthenes of the Vatican; the other, 
the Sophoeles of the Lateran Museum. A principal 
object in forming the collection is to awaken and grat- 
ify a love of the Fine Arts among the students of col- 
lege, and the residents of the town The collectios 
will be placed in Calliope Hall, between the halls of 
the Linonians and Brothers, in the Alumni Building ef 
Yale College. 

. . . In the Court Baron annually beld at Fiskerten, 
a village near Lincoln, England, when land is passed tea 
pew tenant, the steward takes hold of the end ofa staf 
and the tenant hold of the other. Hence, in case 
of a bad bargain, comes the proverb, “ He has got 
hold of the wrong end of the staff.” 

. . . The French decimal system of weights and 
measures is to be adopted in Saxony on the Ist of Ne- 
vember. 

. . . At the Turin Exhibition, now open, there is 
model of the autographic telegraph, an invention of 
Signor Bonelli, the director of Sardinian telegraphs. 
In a small machine that stands on one side of a room 
you insert a slip of prepared paper, which looks as if 
it were silvered, and on which you have writtena 
sentence. This machine communicates by an electrie 
wire with anotber machine, of similar appearance, at 
the other end of the room. Between two small rol- 
lers of the latter machine you insert a slip of yellow 
paper, which passes through the rollers, receiving im 
its passage a green stripe down ite center, on which 
appears, in black, the exact fac-simile of the writing 
on the paper put in at the other end. The transmis- 
sion is only across a room, but it is presumable that 
it might be made with equal éase and correctness 
across & continent or under an ocean, the wires ouce 
laid down. The marvel is effected by a combination 
of chemistry and electricity: Should no practical 
objections be found to the adoption of the syatem, this 
will be, as far as correctness goes, the very perfection 
of telegraphic transmission. 

. . It issaid that the English Government has paid 
Mr. Rarey £5,000 for his horse-training secret, and 
that a number of menare being instructed for service 
in India. 

. Gignoux has just completed a view of Niagara, 
of the same size as Church's. It is taken from Goat 
Island, near the bridge leading to the tower, looking 
across the Horse-shoe Fall to the Canada shore. The 
time is winter. The manipulation of the picture is of 
course very different from that of Church's, as the 
monner of the two artists is exactly opposite; but we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Gignoux’s picture will 
hold ite own even by the side of its famous protetype. 
It will be on exhibition for a few days only, at the 
artist's studio, in Tenth street (Studio Building.) It 
goes to Europe, and will probably be engraved, as a 
compauion-picture to Church's 

... A soological garden for the acclimation of va- 
rious foreign birds, animals, and vegetables, is about 
to be established in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, te be 
chiefly supported by M. Rothschild. Louis Napoleen 
has headed the subscription list with his name. 

.. The first number of a weekly newspaper is 
the Maori Janguage has been published at Wedlington, 
New Zealand. Its designation is the Messenger of 
Port Nicholson, and it consists of four small quarto 
pages, including several original communieations from 
Many natives had already entered their 
names as regular subscribers, and if the paper meots 


natives. 


with adequate support, it cannot fail to become 4 very 


important instrument in the progressive education of 
the native race. 

Several of the Continental journals publish the 
translation of a letter addressed by Sir Edward Bual- 
wer Lytton to M. de Lamartine, on the subject of the 
istter’s pecuniary embarrassments§ The English nov- 
elist expresses profound admiration of the French poet, 
sympathizes with him in his difficulties, and offers his 
cordial co-operation in the measures undertaken for his 
relief 

. During the term of former Exhibitions of the 
National Academy, there were ueually sold from 
This year, in spite of the hard 
times, more than thirty have been purchased at liberal 
prices 


one to five pieture 8 


. A discovery, interesting to the literary world, 
has recently been made at Florence, being that of & 
manuecript copy of Dante, thought to be in the hand- 
writing of Petrarch. The Grand Duke, and partica- 
larly the Hereditary Prince, who pays much attention 
to lite rary matters, have requested the savant Amici 
to visit all the there are manu- 
scripts of Petrarch, and take photographic facsimiles, 


libraries in which 


in order to compare with them the manuscript now 
lighted on. 

.. . The eminent artist, Ary Scheffer, died on the 
15th ult , not far from Paris, where he had gone after 
his recent return from England. 

. . Mesers. Routledge (London) are about to pub 
lich a new edition of the works of Dieraeli the elder, 
which the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
undertaken to edit. 

‘ At a recent meeting of the Fellows ef the 
Ethnological Society, “as an illustration of the falls- 
cy of attempting to distinguish the races of men by 
their skulls, Mr. Craufurd mentioned that Mr. Owen 
was making a classification of African skulls, when 
one that he said was undoubtedly an African was fouad 
to be the skull of a Scotch serjeant.” 

_. . Le Pays says it is not true that the Eaglish 
Government has purchased Longwood and the tomb 
of Napoleon I. at St. Helena, in order to present them 
to the Imperfal family. The Pays observes that the 
English Government has displayed the best feeliug 
possible on this subject ; but the fact is that France 
will pay 180,000f for acquiring the ground in quee 
tion, as voted by the Corps Legislatif in 1867. M. 
Gontier ~ a left France in April to become 

ardian of the ground. ‘ 
* ile han docett cable is about to be nid between 
the islands of Portland and Alderney. which will be 
about fifty miles in length, thus arya — 
given of any hostile movement eens 














Cherbourg. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Tuart unity in the whole body of true be- 
lievers, grounded in the personal union of each 
believer with Christ, is the normal develop- 
ment of the organic life of Christianity in the 
world, is so obvious a fact of the New Testa- 
ment, so necessary an inference from the 
nature of Christian faith and love, that it 


would seem impossible for any intelligent | 


reader of the Apostolic history and writings to 
overlook or misapprehend it. “ Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the werld may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” “In whom all the building 
fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” This unity is not unity 
in outward visible organization, but of inward 
spiritual life. All believers are in union with 
Christ, therefore they are pervaded by the 
same law of spiritual attraction and cohesion. 

But the outward manifestation of this unity 
o!ten fails through the attempt to secure organ- 
ic uniformity. Indeed the doctrine of unifor- 
» ty has ever been a chief hindrance to the 

ctical unity of believers. Dogmatic unifor- 

‘y, ecclesiastical uniformity, ritualistic uni- 

omity, have been urged at the expense of 

itual unity. But whenever the spiritual 
of Christians rises to some high measure 
zeal and love, then like the Nile in its inun- 
: stion, it overflows all private canals and pub- 
|e dykes, and floods every man’s field alike 
with its luxuriant tide, converting the whole 
land into a common sea of vegetation. Such 
a tide has rolled over our land in the recent 
revival, and Christians of every name have 
flowed together in a natural unity. As these 
waters subside we shall see churches beginning 
to look after their dykes, to shut down the 
gates, and bank up the waters upon their own 
plantations. The problem still remains how to 
secure a permanent organized expression of 
that life-unity which all believers at times feet 
and rejoice in as an impulse from on high. 

The solution of this problem has been at- 
tempted by American Christians residing in 
Paris, whose common religious necessities 
compel them to think more of the life than of 
the form, more of the substance than of the out- 
ward expression. The opening of the Ameri- 














can Chapel in that city, has already been de- 
scribed in our columns. We now have before 
us the sermon preached by Rev. R. H. Seeley 
on that occasion, and the declaration of princi- 
ples made by the committee of organization. 
The theme of Mr. Seeley’s discourse was Chris- 
tian Unity, founded upon John xvii. 21. 

In setting forth the principles of this unity, | 
Mr. Seeley insists that “a belief that all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, is a sine 
qua non of Christian Unity.” Of course there 
can be no such thing as Christian unity with- 
out an agreement in the teachings of Christ as 
of infallible authority. 

Mr. Seeley also insists upon “a reception of | 
the doctrines which the Scriptures teach—as 
unfolding both the necessity, and the way of | 
salvation ;” and “ an agreement in the essentials 
of religious practice” as necessary for true 
Christian fellowship. He does not, however 
attempt to define what those 
Probably any attempt to enumerate the essen- 
tials of religious practice as a basis of union 
would have developed among 
those who are now essentially united through 
the pressure of a common necessity. Wise- 
ly therefore, does the preacher leave 
the difficult field of specific 


essentials are. 


| 
| 


diversities 


question of personal union with Christ, as 


lowers. 
ginate a new sect or church,” and announces 
that the Chapel is to be “ simply a place of 
worship.” 

The Committee, however, speak of it as “a 
Church,” and announce that “ to its communion 
shall be welcome all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and who walk in accord- 
ance with the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. 
To its pulpit all Evangelical ministers in good 
standing with their respective churches may 
be invited.” How “ sincerity” is to be evinced, 
and what are the limitations of the word 
“ Evangelical,” does not appear; but all this 
may be left to the guidance of Christian pru- 

-dence and prayer. All who love Christ will 
rejoice in this conspicuous movement for prac- 
tical Christian unity, and will await with pray- 
crful interest its perfected results. 


Nore.—Since writing the above, we have learned 
that the Chapel at Paris is likely to be embarrassed by 
a claim for $6,000, which will fall due in August. 
As we happened to know, it was the intention of the 
late Mr. Anson G. Phelps to meet this claim from his 
private resources. His sudden death has thrown up- 
on the Christian Union the responsibility of canceling 
it, and this upon very short notice. We doubt not 
the churches will come promptly to its aid. The Con- 
gregetional churches have by no means contributed 
their quota to the enterprise. 


definition, | 
and lay out his strength upon the practical | 


AN EVIL OF SLAVERY. 


Tue following “ communication” was published 
in a Baltimore daily newspaper on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bunker Hill : 

[commuNICATION. ] 
To the Editors of the Daily Exchange : 

GentLemén: Will you allow me in the col- 
umns of your paper to correct an error which ap- 
pears in the thirty-third annual “ Report” of the 
American Tract Society, relating to the addresses 
delivered at the anniversary, held in New York on 
the 12th of last month. I am, in this document, 
made to utter a sentiment which is the very oppo- 
site of my convictions, and of the opinions which 
our Maryland delegation were instructed to advo- 
cate. The sentence in the Society's report is as 
follows: “The evil of slavery is upon us, and 
we must do the best we can with it.” Now the 
words should be: “The evils of slavery are 
upon us, and we must do the best we can with 
them?’ 

I am willing to speak of the “ evils” of slavery 
—just as I would of the “evils” of manufactures 
or commerce, but cannot consent to be reported as 
declaring the institution “ evil’ in itself. 

I forwarded the above correction to the Secre- 
tary of the Society as soon as I could, after seeing 

the “ proof” of the proposed report, but my let- 
ter arrived too late for the object, the report hav- 
ing been printed and issued. 

Very truly and with great respect, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Henry V. D. Jouns. 


Baltimore, June 16, 1858. 

The Rev. Dr. Johns, whose name is subscribed 
to the foregoing letter, will be remembered by 
those who were present at the late meeting of the 
Tract Society in Lafayette Place, and by many 
others whose knowledge of that meeting is derived 
only from the reporters. He is not a bishop, as 
some supposed at the time, but only an Episcopa- 
lian presbyter, having charge of a parish in the 
city of Baltimore. The position which he holds 
as President of the Maryland Branch of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society testifies the esteem in which he 
is held by evangelical Christians of various eccle- 
siastical connections. He is a devout and amia- 
ble man, winning in his address and appearance, 
and an earnest preacher of the Gospel, not as 
Bishop Whittingham understands it, but as evan- 
gelical Episcopalians generally understand it. We 
believe that all who heard him at the Tract Soci- 
ety’s meeting were gratified with the generally 
Christian tone and spirit of his remarks, so unlike 
the more chivalrous than Christian speech of 
the Reverend clergyman from South Carolina. 
Though it was manifest that he did not perceive 
the entire scope of the question then (and still) 
pending, he spoke like a man in some degree of 
sympathy with the catholic doctrine of evangeli- 
eal Christendom on slavery. He protested against 
the idea that the general sentiment at the South 
is in favor of a fixed and universal slavery, and 
insisted that Christian people there are trying not 





| 
| 





monumental city’’ itself all its wealth and splen- 
dor, so there are “ evils of slavery ;"’ but his set- 
tled convictions forbid him to go further. When 
is it that he comes to himself? Is it when his 
convictions get the better of his feelings? Or is it 
when his feelings overcome his convictions? Cer- 
tainly it is an evil of slavery that it compels a man 
like Dr. Johns to write himrelf down and publish 
himself after this fashion. 

We subjoin some of the inferences which we 
cannot but derive from this exhibition of a good 
man’s weakness. 

1. The atmosphere of Baltimore is debilitating 
to that moral sense which instinctively recognizes 
the evil of slavery. A Baltimore Christian speak- 
ing in New York, even though it be ina Tract So- 
ciety meeting, breathes more freely, and utters 
himself more manfully, than at home. 

2. The doctrine of the Southern apostasy is that 
slavery is not an evil. This is not the old doc- 
trine which all Southern Christians held when the 
Tract Society was formed, and which old-fashioned 
men like Bishop Meade still hold. It is the new 
doctrine—newer than Mormonism—into which the 
Young America of the South has fallen, and of 
which even such men as Dr. Johns are constrained 
to make profession. 

3. While the evangelical people of the slave- 
holding states are still willing to admit that there 
are evils of slavery in the same sense in which 
there are evils of commerce and of manufacturing 
industry,—special temptations and vices incident 
to the existence of a thing which in itself is good 
—they will not allow even this admission to be 
made in the publications of the American Tract 
Society. 

Such is the law which has been prescribed to 
the Tract Society, and to which the Society has 
made its submission for the present. It may warn 
men against the special temptations and vices in- 
cident to commerce and to the growth of manufac- 
turing industry, but it must utter no word of warn- 
ing against any of the special temptations and 
vices incident to the existence of slavery. 


LETTERS OF DISMISSAL. 





New York, July 3d, 1858. 
Epitors: With this I hand yeu a 
copy of the Times of this morning, containing the 
correspondence between the Church of the Puritans 
and its minority members in regard to their re- 


Messrs. 


| quests for letters, together with their statement to 


the Christian public. 


May I ask you on their b 4 ive i in- | id : : 
’ 4 n their behalf to give it an in- | requisitions of Prof. Upham; and not a church in 


| sertion in your next paper if practicable ? 


only “to instruct the poor ignorant negroes,” but | 


also “to ameliorate the laws which bear upon 
their condition.” He said, (as reported by a jour- 
nal wholly in the interest of the Tract Manage- 
ment) “ There may be extremists there, who 
would insist upon it, that slavery is the best con- 
dition for man, but depend upon it that they are 
very few in number. The evil of slavery is upon 
us, and we must do the best we can with it.” 
Evidently he was speaking from the better impul- 
ses of a Christian heart. He was betrayed into 
something like a disavowal of the new Southern 
doctrine that slavery is not an evil. It is not 
strange that he was understood and reported as 
speaking of the evil of slavery, and as professing, 
in behalf of Southern Christians generally, and in- 
deed in behalf of all but a very few extremists, a 
desire to mitigate and reform the acknowledged 
evil. 

But now it seems that when he had got back to 
Baltimore—where the newspapers, if we mistake 
not, are still adorned with advertisements of hu- 
man beings for sale, and where cargoes of native 
Marylanders violently sundered from every natu- 
ral relation are made up and shipped for distant 
markets—he was frightened at the report of what 
he had said in New York. Even the expurgated 
history of the meeting, issued by the Executive 


Committee, and carefully calculated to receive the | 


approbation of all evangelical Christians, repre- 
sented him as admitting, or at least not denying, 
“the evil of slavery.”” The shock startles him as 
from a dream. Can he have said anything like 
that? Surely not. The saying imputed to him 
is contrary to his logical and theoretical conviction, 
and contrary to the instructions which he re- 
ceived as one of the Maryland delegation to the 
annual meeting of the New York Society. He 
must have said, not, ‘ The evil of slavery ts upon 
us,” but, “The evits of slavery Are upon us.” 
Having been favored with a “ proof” copy in ad- 
vance of the publication, he hastens to correct the 
dangerous error. But his letter to the Secretary 
is too late! In a matter of such moment, he 
might have used the telegraph ; but too confiding. 
ly he trusted the languid movement of the mail. 
He is compelled to vindicate his consistency and 
his fidelity to his convictions, to the instructions 


| he had received, and to the South, by virtually 


denying in a local newspaper the infallibility of 
the Administration at the Tract House. 
This eminent and evangelical minister of the 


| Word of God, has feelings as well as convictions. 


When he listens in a New York meeting to Dr. Be- 


| thune’s rhetorical contrast between “the thickly 


settled North, abounding in churches, where every 


| man lives within the sound of the Gospel—the 


free North, where are institutions cultivating reli- 


| gion and virtue by their various influences—the 


favored North, where we have so many institutions 
of learning and so many religious advantages,’— 
and the sparsely settled, unenlightened, enslaved, 


ty would hardly have a field to work in—his feel- 
ings are touched. 


: : his fol- | slavery tract in existence, the epistle of Paul to 
the basis of all true unity among his _ | Philemon,” and proclaim, as a warrant for his be- 
He disclaims “the attempt to ort- | 


lief “‘ in the certain emancipation of the slaves in 








| 
| 


The unprecedented and remarkable action of 
the church toward us, and our own peculiar posi- 
tion in consequence, render it just and desirable 
that the facts should be made known to all Con- 
gregationalists especially. 

Other religious papers have consented to pub- 
lish it entire in their next issues. 

Respectfully yours, 
O. E. Woop. 





character, and we will be among the foremost to ! 


urge that demand. Nothing can be plainer than 
that, as these brethren are not upon trial, they are 
entitled to regular letters. Setting aside verbal 
quibbles, we regard the letter granted them as 
regular, and would respectfully advise them so to 
use it. 

Neither usage nor conventional agreement has 
prescribed any form of dismission for the transfer 
of the members of one church to the fellowship ef 
another. Great diversity will be found to prevail 
among churches in the same denomination as to 
the phraseology of letters of dismissal. Some 
abeund in terms of commendation, while others 
state only the fact of unimpeached membership. 
Some retain the hold of the granting church upon 
the departing member until the receiving church 
sends notice of his admission ; others terminate the 
connection of said member with the church issu- 
ing the letter by some limitation of time. Prof. 
Upham in his Ratio Discipline states that a letter 
of dismissal should embody the following facts : 

“That the bearer, a person in regular standing, 
has expressed a desire to remove his relationship ; 
that the church, having acceded to his application, 
recommend him to the more immediate fellowship 
of those with whom he is now to reside; and that 
they have voted his Dismissal and the full dissolu- 
tion of his present church relationship, to take ef- 
feet whenever he shall be received into the sister 
church.” Ratio Discipline, p. 150. 

The following is the form of dismission ordina- 
rily granted by the Church of the Puritans, in this 
city : 

“This certifies that is a member of the 
Church of the Puritans in good and regular stand- 
ipg. As such is, at own request, dis- 
missed and affectionately recommended to the fel- 
lowship of the or any other church of Jesus 
Christ with whom God may appoint resi- 
dence; and when received by them —— peculiar 
relation to this church will cease.” 

Such a form of dismission was granted to all 
those persons who withdrew from the church on 
account of recent disagreements with the pastor, 
excepting the twenty-seven who accompanied their 
request with a letter which the church deemed of- 
fensive. To those twenty-seven gentlemen a let- 
ter was issued in the following form ; 

“ This certifies that A. B. is a member of the 
Church of the Puritans in regular standing, and 
as such is, at his own request, dismissed, with 
the view to unite with the church, and that 
when received by them his connection with this 
church will be dissolved.” 


This is certainly a valid letter. It meets all the 


the land would raise a question as to its regularity. 


| Compare it with the form given by Punchard, and 





The preceding note, though dated on the third | 
instant, did not come into the hands of the editors | 


until the afternoon of the sixth ;—too late entirely 
for the insertion of five columns of new matter in 
this week’s issue of The Independent. It would 
give us pleasure hereafter to comply with the re- 
quest of Mr. Wood and his friends, if we could 
see that any benefit would result to them or to the 
Christian public from the republication of their 
manifesto. But from a careful reading of that doc- 
ument, we are satisfied that it is impossible to in- 
vest the case with the dignity of a public contro- 
versy for important principles. The question ap- 
pears to be one of minor points upon both sides. 
It does not at all involve the principles or the in- 
terests of Congregationalism, here or elsewhere. 
Everybody knows that the Church of the Puri- 
tans has acted, in this whole matter, upon its in- 
dependent responsibility, without seeking counsel 
of neighboring churches or pastors. Nobody is com- 
mitted by its acts beyond the circle of its own mem- 
bership. Too much importance has already been giv- 
en to differences of opinion that should have been 
confined within the marble walls on Union Square. 
The whole story is this ;—that certain  esti- 
mable and respectable gentlemen in that church, 
set out to effect the dismission of its pastor, and 
thus provoked a controversy in which they were 
worsted by the vigorous rallying of the majority 
to his support. We do not doubt that “ other re- 
ligious newspapers,” eager for denominational 
strife, will catch at whatever will furnish them 
occasion for vituperation against Congregational- 
ism. But we must adhere to the impartial and 
pacificatory ground which we have held in this 
matter from the beginning. We have not pub- 
lished the lengthy documents upon either side, but 
have confined ourselves to a simple statement of 
the case in the form of a review, with brief com- 
ments. 

The case as it now stands is as follows : 

On the 26th of February, 1858, twenty-seven 
members of the Church of the Puritans, who de- 
scribe themselves as “either signers of the letter 
of the 27th April, 1857, to the Pastor, or acquiesc- 


| ing in its request and propriety,” requested letters 
| of dismission and recommendation to other church- 





es. This request was accompanied by a letter ac- 
cusing the church of “ misrepresentation” in its 
reply to the “ Narrative” of the signers, and reaf- 
firming all the positions of that document. It was 
natural that the majority of the church should re- 
gard this letter as a gratuitous insult, though the 
signers meant it only as an act of self-justification. 
The church would have best consulted its dignity 
and charity by quietly laying the missive on the ta- 


| ble, and granting the desired letters without com- 
dependent South, which must perish but for the | 


Tract Society, and without which the Tract Socie- | 


ment. As the signers were not under discipline, 
they were entitled to regular letters; and the church 


| having already vindicated itself and its pastor, 


When he hears Dr. Bethune | 
| expound so impressively that “ most eloquent anti- 


could well have afforded to let these brethren re- 


| treat from the field in true Parthian style, dis- 


| charging 


! . 
| harmless in 


the United States,” “‘the doctrine of the Gospel | 


that is to break every yoke and let the oppressed 
go free” —his feelings get the better ef his convic- 
tions; and he almost professes that in his own 


slavery.”” But when he has escaped from the voice 
of the charmer, and the chord of feeling which had 


he falls back on his convictions. 
are that though there are “evils of slavery,” as 
there are “evils of manufactures or commerce,” 
the “evil of slavery” is nothing but a bugbear, 
Poverty is an evil—ignorance is an evil—the inad- 
equate drainage of a city is an evil—unwise legis- 
lation is an evil—the denial of justice to a poor 
man because of his complexion or lineage seems 
like an evil; but this minister of him who came 
to proclaim liberty to the captives—this minister 
of the awful Word that thunders to the nations, 
“Let the oppressed go free”—“ cannot consent to 
be reported as declaring” or implying that “the 
institution” which converts human beings into 
merchandise, and which condemns nearly one- 
sixth of the living inhabitants of Maryland to 
hopeless and hereditary servitude for no 
crime but an unproved and conjectural de- 
scent from the father of Canaan, is “ evil 
in itself.” He admits that as there are evils 
of the commerce and manufactures that so enrich 





and beautify the free states, and which give to “ the 


their arrows 
letter would 


behind them. Their 
then have slumbered 
the archives of the church. Buat 
some in the church felt that the applicants 
were worthy of discipline, while others were 


farewell 


| ready at once to dismiss them in full; and so at 
| last, a letter was granted them, deviating in a few 


mind, and in the minds of Southern Christians | 
generally, there is such a thought as “the evil of | 


unessential particulars from the form in use by the 
church. This crotchet of the majority—which 
amounted to just nothing at all—brought out a 


| counter spirit on the part of the minority, who 


been struck so cunningly, has ceased to vibrate, | 
His convictions 





returned the letters as invalid. The church then 
issued letters subject to their call, in still another 
form, and voted that, inasmuch as the applicants 
had been dismissed at their own request, they are 
no longer members of the Church of the Puritans, 
“or in any way subject to its watch and care.” 
Hereupon the applicants publish an appeal to 
the Christian public, in which they complain that 
they are virtually excommunicated. Now we 
beg to assure these brethren that they are putting 
themselves in a false position. Their Christian 
standing and their Church standing are both 
as good as any testimonial from the Church 
of the Puritans could make them. They can 
unite with any church of Christ upon the 
letters which that church has actually grant- 
edthem. What more can they ask? Let them 
try the experiment of presenting the letter in 
its present form to any Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational church in this vicinity. If it shall be re- 
fused as irregular, or as casting any suspicion 
upon the bearers, then they will have a right to 
demand a Council to vindicate their Christian 





sanctioned by the Congregational Board of Publi- 
cation : 

“ The Congregational Church in —— to the Con- 
gregational church in ——: 

** Reverend and Beloved, 

“ The bearer, ,» a memberof this 
church in regular standing, having requested a 
letter of dismission and recommendation to you, 
the church have voted the same. When received 
by you, his particular relation to us will be con- 
sidered at an end. 

‘“* Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, etc.” 

This is as coldly formal as the letter given by 
the Church of the Puritans. But the gentlemen 
who received that letter returned it to the church 
as irregular and unsatisfactory. The church 
then issued the following : 

“ This certifies that is a member of the 
Church of the Puritans in regular standing, and 
as such, at his own request, is dismissed with the 
view of uniting with the church, or such 
other as he shall apply to for that purpose.” 

This letter is accompanied with a resolution 
which declares that “A Band C having applied 
for dismission from this church, and having been 
dismissed at their own request, are deemed no 
longer members of the same, or in any way sub- 
ject to its watch and care.” 

The applicants protest that this is a “ rescript of 
excommunication ;” but we find no trace of ex- 
communication in it. Punchard makes the follow- 
ing distinction between excommunication and the 
withdrawal of fellowship : 

“ Whenever a church-member, from mistaken 
views of duty, or other cause, persists in any course 
of conduct which, though not destructive of Chris- 
tian character, is yet plainly inconsistent with 
what the church of which he is a member, be- 
lieve to be agreeable to the order which Christ 
requires—the church is bound to withdraw fellow- 
ship; and thus to declare to the world, that they 
approve not of his peculiar notions or irregular 
doings. In so doing, they pass no judgment on 
the Christian standing of the disorderly person ; 
but they simply declare, that his sentiments and 
practices are so inconsistent with what they deem 
orderly, that they ean no longer walk with him in 
church fellowship.” p. 332. 

But the Church of the Puritans has not even with- 
drawn fellowship from the recusant members, leav- 
ing them upon the world without church fellow- 
ship. It has given to each a valid letter, and has 
only voted that it cannot review their request, and 
modify the form of the letter again and again. 

Ministers, churches, and editors of religious 
newspapers, have too much grave work for Christ 
upon their hands, to allow them to take sides in so 
insignificant a controversy. 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 





We have received another communication 
from Mr. Lewis Tappan. But we must be ex- 
cused from publishing it. Our reason is that if 
we should publish it, we must reply to it. Ata 
crisis like the present, we will not be drawn into 


honest and single-minded as Mr. Tappan. A 
controversy of that sort would only encourage the 
adversaries of liberty and justice. It is enough 
for us to have it known that we and the groat 
body of those who agree with us in our opposition 
to the nationalization and extension of slavery, 
and to the silential policy of institutions like the 
American Tract Society in New York, do not ac- 
cept the distinctive principles and measures of 
those organizations for doing good with which 
Mr. Tappan is identified. And on the other hand, 
we trust he will be satisfied with having it known 
that he does not accept us as the expositors of his 
views, and is not responsible for our shortcom- 
ings in the doctrine and practice of opposition to 
slavery. 

Those portions of Mr. T.’s communication which 
explain his views on certain points on which he 
thinks we have not fairly represented him ard 
those who act with him, may be laid before our 
readers as a matter of justice to them and to our- 
selves no less than to him. He says to us. 


“You define ‘technical Abolitionism,’ as held 
substantially by the Anti-Slavery Societies, and 
the American Abolition Society, after this sort: 
‘Its first principle is that slavery is sin,—by which 
it means that slaveholding is sin, in all circum- 
stances, under all conditions, with whatever mo- 
tive, and for whatever length of time, etc.’ We 
do not accept this definition. It is contrary to all 
we have said and published for many years. 
Christian Abolitionists hold that slavery or slave- 
holding—one being the system and the other the 
practice of what Wilberforce called the ‘ accursed 
thing’—is a crime against man and a sin against 
God, but we do not hold that legal slaveholding 
‘in all circumstances, under all conditions, with 
whatever motive, and for whatever length of time’ 
is, of course, criminal or sinful ; for the momenta 
slaveholder repudiates the theory and the practice 
in his heart, and honestly sets on foot and carries 
forward a plan for the immediate emancipation of 
his slaves, he cannot justly be considered a slave- 
holder, in a moral point of view. On the eontrary 
he is an ‘immediate abolitionist.’ This was set 


————— 





| to be a master.” 


| quent duty to be performed. 
ties may be, which remain when emancipation is | 
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forth and illustrated by George Thompson, the elo- 
quent English anti-slavery lecturer, as long ago as 
his first visit to this country. It is a definition 
that has been generally accepted by American ab- 


olitionists from the commencement of the anti- | 


slavery agitation in the United States. James G. 


Birney, Dr. William H. Brisbane, and many oth- | 


ers, were thus good and accepted abolitionists 


while they held legal titles to their slaves, whose | 


emancipation they were honestly and zealously 
endeavoring to effect. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the definition given by The Independent is a 
caricature wholly unsupported by facts.” 

We will not controvert this statement. We ac- 
knowledge Mr. T.’s right to define his own doc- 
trine. But it may be well for our readers to ob- 
serve exactly the whole difference between the 
two definitions in the foregoing paragraph. 
“Slavery or slaveholding,” says Mr. T., in the 
pame of Christian Abolitionists, “is a crime 
against man andasin against God.” How far 
does this differ from our definition of technical 
Abolitionism : “Its first principle is that slavery 
is sin—by which it means that slaveholding is sin’? 
Mr. T.’s distinction between slavery and slave- 
holding is that ‘one is the system, and the other 
the practice of the accursed thing.’ If, then, 
slavery as a system is universally a sin, does not 
that proposition mean that slaveholding, to wit, 
“the practice of the accursed thing,” is universal- 
ly asin? No, says Mr. T., “legal slaveholding” 
is not, of course, criminal or sinful,—in some cir- 
cumstances, under some conditions, with some 
motives, for some length of time, it may be right; 
and he gives some convincing instances in which 
legal slaveholding was neither a crime nor a sin. 
There is a slaveholding then—even a legal slave- 
holding under wicked laws, which, not being 
sin, is not slaveholding ; for slaveholding is “ the 
practice of the accursed thing,” 
be sin. If this seems like ‘ 
not responsible for it. 


which does not immediately take place. Woe are 
not arguing against Mr. Tappan's views. Bowing 
to his authority, we are only trying to find out 
just how far one definition of what we called 
“ technical Abolitionism,” differs from his account 
of the doctrine held forth by those whom he re- 
cognizes as “ Christian Abolitionists.” 


On another topic, which is hardly another, Mr. 
T. proceeds to say : 


“* The Independent states that the distinctive po- 
sifion in the church of ‘technical Abolitionists,’ is 
defined by the motto, ‘ Nocommunion with slave- 
holders.’ This is true, and we say we ought not 
to have religious communion with slaveholders— 
none with unrepenting slaveholders, because they 
are criminals and sinners, and none with repent- 
ing slaveholders until they shall have actually 
freed themselves from all legal as well as moral 
relation to slavery, for reasons of Christian pro- 
priety.”” 


In a note appended to this passage, the writer 


says, ‘ The reasons are pot here specified, for the 
aake of brevity ; but if opportunity is given they | 


can be laid before the readers of The Inde- 
pendent.” There is no need of reasons. It is 
enough to find that on this point our statement is 
frankly admitted. ‘“ Technical Abolitionism,” as 
we called it without any intentional disrespect, or 
“Christian Abolitionism,’ as Mr. T. calls it, 
without any intentional exclusiveness, holds fast 
its principle of “No communion with slavehold- 
ers.” It excludes from religious communion not 
only the slaveholder, whose slaveholding is the 
practice of the system of slavery, but him also 
whose slaveholding is not sin. It makes no ex- 
ception even in favor of that “‘repenting slave- 
holder,” whose “ immediate emancipation” of his 
slaves is not immediate, but must needs wait for a 


suitable place and time before itcan be completed. | 


That we may keep back nothing ef what Mr. 
T. deems important to a correct representation of 
that which he thinks we have not fairly repre- 
sented, we add another paragraph : 


“ The Independent says ‘technical Abelition- 
ism’ repudiates the idea of a tract on the duties of 


masters; for it holds that a master of slaves in a ! 


slaveholding state can have no other duty than 
that of ceasing to be a master. Not so fast, 
Messrs. Editors : 
cause we believe a slaveholder can have no other 


and cannot but | 
‘a caricature,” we are | 
Nor are we responsible | 
for the idea of an “immediate emancipation,” | 


We repudiate the idea, not be- | 


duty than that of ceasing to be a master, but be- | 


cause those who desire to issue a tract on the 
Duties of Masters forbear to remonstrate 
masters on their first and greatest duty, the eman- 
cipation of their slaves, instead of enjoining upon 
them their duties as masters ; aud because we be- 
lieve that Christians are not authorized te regulate 
sinful institutions or practices. 
a slaveholder has many other duties ‘than that of 
ceasing to be a master.’ 


next,and soon. And meantime, the kindness and 
aid that it may be in his power to bestow. Dr. 


with | 


We maintain that | 


Brisbane was not allowed by the state of South | 
Carolina to emancipate his slaves on the soil, so | 


he expended his patrimony in removing them to a 
free state. 
ways find some feasible and humane method of 
placing the emancipated in a state of security. 
He can at least free himself from the guilt of hold- 
ing his fellow-men in bondage.” 


We raise no question whether these views about 


| the duties incumbent on “a master of slaves in a 


slaveholding state” are just. 
readers to observe carefully what Mr. T.’s views 
are on that point, and how far they differ from our 
account of technical Abolitionism. He _ insists 
that the “first and greatest duty” of such masters 
is “the emancipation of their slaves.’ Though he 


| seems to contradict this in the next sentence but 


one, where he says, “ Repentance is the first duty ; 
emancipation the next ; compensation the next, and 


| 80 on,”—the contradiction is only a seeming one. 
a controversy with any opponent of slavery so 


Repentance is the master's change of mind from 


wrong to right in regard to his slaves,—the inter- | 


nal change from not doing a master’s duty to 


doing it; and when we say that emancipation is | 
the duty next after repentance, it is the same thing | 


A truly penitent slaveholder will al- | 


We only desire our | 


as when we say that the master’s first duty is the | 


emancipation of his slaves. But what is his 


| emancipation of his slaves, if he does not cease to | 


be their master? This is just what we meant when 


| we represented it as a point of technical Abolition- 
ism “that a master of slaves in a slaveholding | 
| state can have no other duty than that of ceasing | 
We did not understand that pro- 
position as implying at all that after that relation 


shall have been dissolved, there will be no subse- 
Whatever those du- 


completed, he who has been a master is a master 


| nolonger, and his duties to the men who have been 
his servants, are not the “ duties of a master.” If | 
| our words, taken in their connection, naturally con- 


vey the meaning which Mr. T. finds in them, we 
have only to express our regret that we were not 
more fortunate. 

As to the doctrine “that Christians are not au- 
thorized toregulate sinful institutions or practices,” 


wesay nothing, for the reason that our object is | 


not to argue for or against any of the views 
held by Mr. T. and those with whom he acts, but 
only to give him the opportunity of making his 
views known, and of correcting what he supposes 
to be our misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
of them. We give him full credit for the friendly 
profession with which he closes his communica- 
tion : 

“No feeling of ‘ personal sensitiveness’ or ‘ dis- 
pleasure’ at what you have said respecting myself 
or those with whom I act, has induced me to ani- 
madvert upon your remarks. Public considera- 
tions and Christian duty alone have influenced me. 
In what I have written I have desired to discharge 
a duty with entire good-nature and the respect due 
to able journalists.” 





| that are called for. 


| titute, who especially need them. 


oat 


THAT MILLION OF PROFITS 


We do not care to tax ourselves or our rp 
ers with mathematical calculations in os 
| midst of July heats, but the curious A 
| of the Courier and Enquirer in its ee 

of our exposé of “the costly besh-shem 
call for immediate correction. That our Wan 
street neighbor should miss a point of ¢ mm 
mon morality, and sneer at the duty of tea his 
masters to “render to their servants that whi Ws 
just and equal,” as “a slavery-intermeddlin, vi . 
icy,” is not at all surprising. Thata secular 5 - 
nal which has undertaken to reform the cS 
of the religious press, should apply to us oppr 
brious epithets, and impute to us URWorthy » 
tives, is but a common exhibition of huy 
firmity. But it was to be expected that 
commercia] newspaper could handle a finan, 
| question with an accuracy at least equal to that 

of a school-boy’s first lessons in book-keeping. 
That the Courier has failed to do this is prol abi 
owing to the fact that its editors, instead of mak 
ing calculations for themselves, have borrow. 
them from some official of the Tract Hoyg, 
from that most unreliable source, the 
financial tract of an ex-official. [Fy 
we give the following : 

“Where is the mistake ? It is simply in Th, 
dependent’s taking the printed pages as the wh 
amount of the Society's manufacturing, Tho 
column of figures under the head ‘ printed page 
represents the actual number of pages printed ¢; 
all varieties—octavo, duodecimo, |Xmo, 32 
64mo, 128mo, from the ‘ Family Bible’ down to, 4 
‘Dew Drops,’ to which no average cost value , = 
ever fixed. They include the paper and prin 
and nothing else—simply the loose sheets—anq of 
course ferm no definite reliable basis whateyo, 
on which a calculation can be made of the ens o¢ 
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| the Society's manufacturing—the folding, s) 
ing, binding, engraving, copyright, machiner 
everything else, excepting the paper and p. 
being left out of the calculations. We 
ovr surprise that The Independent should hayo 
| eliminated so important an element—an elemoe; 
which, had it been admitted, would have mad 
whole calculation perfectly harmless.” 
If the reader will turn to our article of Jun 
| he will find that every element which the ( 
affirms was “ left out of our calculations,” wa 
pressly included in them. 


» 2nd 


We assume that 
Courier means to give its readers the facts as 
are, and therefore we ask it to take the annna 

| port for 1857, and turn to p. 232-3. 
find a “ summary view of the Society's fofal receiy 
and expenditures in thirty-two years.” In this 
summary occurs the following statement: Paid 


1 10I 


It will th 


| manufacturing publications, including expense for 
| paper, printing, Jindimgz, machinery, stercot yping, 
| engraving, copyright, and small payments for 
writing, revising, and books and Bibles pur 


> 


$3,226,100. 


Rased, 


Here every item pertaining to the manufacture 
of publications is included. Now the receipts from 
sales in thirty-two years were $3,305,151, being 
$79,051 above the entire cost of manufacturing al! 
the publications produced by the Society up to 
that date. These publications are represented by 
pages. This term is used for convenience in the 
Society’s reports to measure the gross amount of the 
publications issued. These, whether hand-bills, 

tracts, loose sheets, or bound volumes, are always 

computed as “ pages.”’ The report for 1857 proves 
this as to the very pages in question 

states, ‘“‘ The total amount circulated since the f 
| mation of the Society is 12,350,169 


080,922 publications, 4,503,340,851 pages.’ 
“ 


On Pp i) it 


publications” include volumes and tracts; the 
“pages” represent the total both 
“ Pages” denote publications, bound or unbound 
stitched or folded, plain’ or _ illustrated 
We have then forty-eight hundred million pages 
manufactured in 32 yoare at a cost of $3,226,100 
This covers every item of manufacture; and the 
cost of the number of pages sold is ascertained 
from the Report itself to have been but $2,389,856 


| 
| 
amount of 


This includes binding, machinery, stereotyping 
engraving, copyright, in short, every thing but 
house-rent and the salaries of colporters, which 
last are met from donations. The proof, there 
fore, is positive, that the Society, in the thirty 
three years of its existence, has received mo 
than One Million of dollars in profit from sales 
above the fofal cost of publications sold. 

We shall now see whether the Courier, having 


so strangely misread our article and misappre 


| hended the facts in the case, will give its readers 


a correct statement of the cost of the Tract Soci 
ty'’s publications as compared with the receipts 


; : | from sales. 
Repentance is the first | 


duty; emancipation the next; compensation the | 
| ers of the Courier : 


The following table would enlighten the read 
MAN 
$244,426 
225,030 
921,115 
216,614 


] ‘ »~) 
1so0,92z 


SALES 


%259, 125 


PROFIT 

314.699 
40,845 
36,056 
$9,985 


19,983 


12% 
1s54 
1855 265,875 
257171 
266,599 


262,910 


X56 

}857 

1853 
Profits in five years - - - $217,573 


In the above table the cost of manufacture in- 


cludes paper, printing, 
copyright—in 


And this is the entire cost of all the 


machinery, stereotyping 


binding, engraving, short, every 


item. publi- 


cations manufactured in these five years; those 


sold, those given away, and the stock on hand 
Of course the profits on the actual cost of the pub 
lications sold were much greater. 

Tue Lonpon Tract Society. 

The Courter follows the ex-official in his detrac 
tion of the London Tract Society. It asserts that 
the American Society's Publications are larger and 
We ad 
vise the editor of the Courier to spend an hour at 
Wiley & Halsted’s in looking over the publications 
of the London Society, and then to make his state 
Has 
“ The Leisure Hour,” or the “ Story 
of a Pocket Bible,” or the series of the Village and 


costlier than those of the London Society. 


ment on this point correspond with the fact 
he never seen 


Family Library, or any of the many bound and 
illustrated volumes which the American Sunday 
School Union has republished from the London 
Tract Society. The Courier says concerning the 
London 

“ The plans and designs of the two are entirely 
different. The British deals only, or almost only, 
with booksellers, and simply supplies the books 
It has no colportage system, 
and its publications do not reach the poor and des- 
The American 
Society is not, like the British, commercial, but is 
pre-eminently benevolent in its character, and its 


and American Societies 


| main object is to supply the destitute—the consid- 


eration of profit and loss being entirely subordi- 
nate. So far as we understand the scope and the 
efliciency of the two Societies, the American is 
incompaiably the superior. 

The Courier is again misled by the wholesale 
assertions of the ex-oflicial. The fact is that the 
London Tract Society reaches “the poor and des 


| titute’ through voluntary local associations for 


charitable distribution, instead of by hired “ com- 
mercial” book-peddlers. The London Society 
reaches the needy witheut cost, through the unpaid 
agency of ministers and private Christians; while 
the American Society pays on an average about 
$400 per annum for each colporter, and the col- 
porters sell three times as many books as they give 
away; i.e. their business is “ pre-eminently com- 
mercial in its character.” 

The London Society manufactures cheaply, and 
yet from a small profit on sales pays all its expen- 
ses, and has a small surplus for charitable dona- 
tions. Every dollar contributed to it for charita- 
ble appropriations goes directly to that object. 
But the American Society hires mon to sell its 
books and pays thoir salaries from donations, while 
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ea—"__ 
: sumes a large per-centage of both donations 
wad les in its working expenses. Will the Cou- 
jm ts justice to the London Society by printing 


f ble? 
e following ‘4 
- | Lonpon TRACT Socrety—~1856-7. 


: sin 1856+ - $44,940 
"= nations in 1856 ’ 
Received in dont 1857 - - 49,670 
$94,610 | 
QEG - - = be $50 797 
, ray in 1X0 . 
(ave awey 1357 : : - 50,375 
$101,172 
That is, in two years, this Society which the 
Courier stigmatizes as “commercial,” gave away 
0 oo ; 
ar One Hundred Thousand dollars, being 
- <9 more than it had received in donations ; 
= ‘n the same time it put in circulation 


5 0,000 religious publications without cost to 
ho, ’ ad 


the churches. . 
american Tract Society, 1856-7. 
$158,435 


153,985 


312,420 

Tose e © - $71 Ood 
lave away In Ms "aah 
( vir’ y [k57 - 69,613 
$149,613 

S171,307 went to pay the sala- 
main business is “ commercial,” 
viz. selling books at a profit to the Society. In 

1Z. BCiiwe Sail . ° 

two years the American Society received in dona- 
‘ than the London Society re- 


thons, 1856 + ~ 


1857 - - 


Received in dons 





The balance ol 
ries of men W hose 


tions $218,000 more 


; a ve > D 3 i d 

ceived in the same time; yet it gave away for gra- "y a Porn. Sa a 
eived in : covery can be effected. 

tuitous circulation only $39,000 more than was 4 : i 


siven by the London Society. Which Society is 
ind which is “ pre-eminently be- 
2? We shall hereafter show from the re- 
rts that is mainly a “ commercial” 
stem. Will the Courter have the candor to pub- 


} inhle 2 
) aA nreces ne . t . 
s! the pre 


* commercial, 
evole! 


colportaze 
Ut} 


Moret FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 

The Court vers that we are exposing the 
nancial policy of the Tract Society in order to 
oratify our “ spl atthe attitude of the Society 
on slavery. TI pon a level with most of the 
defenses of the Travt Management—an appeal to 
nrejudice in zlece of argument. It so happens 


that we began iew the financial reports of 


the Tract Society 





the So 


ety on slavery began to be 
‘posures then made compelled 
the Management to stop the manufacture of costly 
ks as presents for distinguished persons, and to 
furnish a more detailed statement of its affairs. 
But the Report for 1=58 shows that the Treasurer's 
Department still needs the friendly supervision of 
In this we shall humbly endeavor to | 
your part, with sundry financial questions, in 
which the Christian public have a lively interest. 


Commercial and Hinancial, 


A Commercial Sermon. 

Tax great commercial tornado which swept so 
many thousands from their business moorings, during 
the past year, leaving wreck after wreck on every 
side, dashing suddenly all the bright visions of earthly 
joy and prosperity from multitudes who for years had 
toiled to acquire for themselves a competence where- 
with to make themselves and their families comforta- 
lias not oceurred without its les- 
Some have been taught the 
unctrtainty of all earthly good—some that they have 


the policy of 


discussed. The 


the press. 





ble—such an event 
sons of wisdom to all 


made an idol of their money—some that they needed 
a Christian development, which prosperity, uncheck- 
ed, could not promote—some that they have, in the 


ibered 


use of wealth, remen only themselves and forgot- 
ten others—some that had nearly prepared to retire, 
that they iuust not stop work when they had secured 

enough for themselves,” but that having enough, they 
should think and labor for others—some that their 


own worldly wisdom or “ peculiar business talent” 





was only & broken reed in the hand of Providence— 
some, we fear, that they had gain d their wealth by 
dishonesty—some have been taught one thing and 


some another ; but ail have had their own lesson. 
Blessed are they who have not been unwilling, un- 
eachable scholat The future is to make this revela- 

But there are y other things which will grow, 

the natural fruit of such troublous times. Who 
among Christian men are in future to mend their ways 
and live a bett Who are to give a wider 
scope to their vision, and think and work for others 
is well as for t) elves 2? Who as they shall rise 
igain in prosperity stall aim to be a living example, 


10t only of untirin industry and frugality, but of hon- 
esty, benevolence, and Christianity ? 
“ Once more,” and our sermon isended,—whoamong 
the thousands who have “ settled with their creditors” 


it lesa than one huudred cents on the dollar, will, “ as 


soon as they are able, pay the balance of their indebt- 
dness, principal ani How many, think 


will do this, out of the uneount- 





interest!” 
you, Christian reader, 
ed multitudes who have at such a crisis been totally | 


unable to liquidate their obligations? How many 


will not rest ea though legally discharged, until 
every demand whi »sonl of high moral principle 
can detect or r ze, shall be fully canceled? 
With an experienc: nearly a quarter ofa century 


with business-me1 | over the nation, we do not re- 


member more thau ‘ree or four instances of the 
kind of integrity we now advocate Is there to be no 
change in this matter? We think there is, and we 
take great pleasure in m aking public mention of a re- 





cent instance which has come to our knowledge 
Me eara Weat. Cald we 


ong and favorab]; 


1& Co, merchants of this city, | 
own as men of principle, as men 
who have practiced a broad and generous benevolence, | 
ud payment in October last. An 
of their affairs was invited. At first 
they thought they could pay in full, but with the 
multitude of losses 


were obliged to 81 


investigation 


them all over 


| 
hich threatened | 
nerous failures and suspensions | 


hie country, by t] 
of their customers, it was determined by a committee 
of their ereditors + 


at they could not safely propose 
to payin full, On 1) 


| 


recommendation of said com- 
nd settlement was easily effect- 
happy to learn, by a circular 
by a creditor, that West, Cald- 
well & Co., on the first of July, paid in full, principal 
and interest, all their old indebtedness. Such an in- 
stance of fidelity to moral obligation we are glad to 
chronicle—not for the special benefit of the parties in 
question, for they need no indorsement or commen- 
dation from us, but to show what a higher law can do 
where human enactments fail. 


nuttee a compromi 


ed. And now we ar 


paced in our hand 


Crops in New England. 

Notwithstanding the wet season, the prospect for 
abundant crops of every description, in the New Eng- 
land states, never was better. Everything is growing 
most luxuriantly. Nor will the crops be later than 
usual, The recent warm weather, accompanied with 
frequent showers, is highly favorable. The yield of 
grass will probably be greater than ever before. 
Corn and potatoes, the great staple of the North, will 
also be abundant. Fruit of all kinds promises a heavy 
production. The farmers are now able to obtain their 
help at reasonable prices, and in view of all the pros- 
pects before them, anticipate a golden harvest. 


Value of Shade Trees, 

Very few owners of real estate in country towns, 
seem to have any idea even of the commercial value 
of shade trees. One piece of ground, perhaps not very 
eligibly loeated, commands a high price, while an- 
other in a far Letter position is not wanted scarcely at 
any rate, especially by those who have the means to 
make a considerable investment, simply because there 
are no attractive shade trees—nothing to make a home 
pleasant out-doors. Suppose every inland town in the 
United States should appropriate the small sum of one 
hundred dollars annually, to be invested in this way— 
in beautifying and enriching the place; what a change 
ten or twenty years would produce! Take away the 





earth, and the impossibility of any further collapse of 
credit, which has reached its lowest point. 


all the plentifulness of money and the contraction of bu- 
siness, viz. the very large amount of bank loans, which 
is now 120 millions of dollars, against 115 millions on 
the 4th July, 1857 
notes taken by the banks was very small; for the 
only represent a few millions of the banks, and hardly 
so much as the difference of five millions in the loans 


ited ;—whence then the large amount of bank loans, un- 
less it represents a large portion of suspended paper? 
years ago, six years before | The banks have of late declared fair dividends; and 
| most of them full dividends, though we observe a 


| money has been reduced, it is computed, nearly two- 


| will vary from 105 to 108 per cent. 





magnificent elms and other beautiful shade trees from | 


New Haven, Norwich, and other New England towns, | 
and you would reduce the value of real estate, at once, | 
at least twenty-five per cent. We call attention now to 
the subject, because shade trees now are appreciated. | 
Those therefore who realize how much pleasure they 
are denying themselves, will please remember at the | 
proper time, in the fall or spring, to give this matter 
their prompt attention. Reader, man or woman, (we 
say woman, for we have recently seen three of the 
finest elms we ever beheld, which were planted by a 
noble woman nearly one hundred years ago) whoever 
you are, we mean you. 


Banking, Trade, and Commerce. 

The collapse of trade, commerce, and credit which 
suddenly took place last fall, takes a much longer pe- 
riod to recover from than was generally expected. 
The recovery proceeds very slowly. The collapse 
continues. The settlements of old accounts have not 
all yet been carried out. Much suspension paper re- 
mains unpaid, but what is most felt is the very con- 
tracted means of the masses, and the great contric- 
tion of credit which still obtains. The banks of the 
principal eities of the Union show this contraction 
forcibly by the large amount of unemployed funds. 
Over $60,000,000 in specie are accumulated in New 
York, New Orleans, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
the bank deposits in New York alone run up to within 
a fraction of $90,000,000. All this is superfluously 
drawn from the cireulation—from trade and com- 
merce. The contraction has been much greater than 
this, for the previous expansion of credits was of an 
undue and unhealthy kind. The opposite extreme, 
however, has been run into; and it seems to require 


bright for the future, as regards the products of the 


There is, 
however, an unexplained phenomenon in the midst of 


The portion of the Treasury 


savings banks have been large buyers of these. They 


The amount of business- 
paper made this year has been more than usually lim- 


between now and last year. 


disposition to divide at the rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
num instead of 8, which has been the usual bank 
rate of dividend. With regard to commerce, impor- 
tations, and trade generally, the country has been 
thrown back about three years; yet bank loans re- 
main at almost their highest possible point. How 
is this’ The daily average exchanges at the Clearing- 
House have been reduced one-half,—from $33,447,000 
to $17,268,000—and the daily business in uncurrent 


thirds. 

There is some unrevealed circumstance connected 
with the loans of the banks which it were desirable 
to find out. At present it is covered up. The returns 
do not show the full position of the banks. We learn 
that the loans they make to brokers are to discount 
brokers rather than to stock ers, and that the 
discount brokers reloan to th stock brethren. 
There is a very large amount of stock hypothecated, 
but chiefly, we are informed, with private bankers 
and discount brokers ; but the money comes from the 
banks intermediately, and must form part of the 
bank loans. This shows the weak tenure of prices of 
mere speculative stocks, in which there is no genuine 
investment demand. The market for such must de- 
cline whenever the money advanced on them shall be 
redemanded. 

Judging alike from the explained and unexplained 





phenomena of the banking and trading interests, there 


is ctill great reason for the exercise of caution in all | 


new operations ; and this is being done to an unusual 
extent. 
ture of the times. Confidence, proverbially of slow 
growth, was never so much so as now. The greatest 
misfortune is that it bears so hard upon the mere la- 
borer, for whose Jabor there is a sad lack of demand. 


New Treasury Loan. 

Great dissatisfaction is felt among the city capital- 
ists with regard'to the piece-meal way the Secretary 
is putting the new loan on the market. 
great want of financial tact and skill. Capitalists will 
not be so free to bid high terms for a part of what is 
so well known the Government wants, and is author- 
Besides, the present time is the best for 
raising the whole sum authorized, as money is so su- 


It shows 


ized to raise. 
perabundant in all centers of circulation. Twenty 
millions of dollars would not be sufficient to reduce 
sensibly the large surplus; while only one-half being 
raised, capitalists bid with a knowledge that what 
they bid for will come in competition with the other 
loan, to be raised immediately after the raising of the 
ten millions now asked for. The talk about the pro- 
bable terms of the new 5 per cent. loan, is that it will 
not exceed 8 per cent. premium, and that the bids 
A ten or twenty 
million loan could be raised on better terms, if it were 
certain that no new loan would follow very soon after. 


Money Market. 

The supply of money is still largely in excesa, and 
no satisfactory measures of employing it safely seem 
near at hand at all. The purchases of wool have in- 
creased during the week, which have distributed a 
considerable amount of ready cash among the farm- 
but 
the amount required is but as a drop taken out of the 


ers, and this will increase in the next ten days; 


ocean, the over-supply is so great, showing the great 
dearth of it in actual circulation. 
required to cause the old degree of health in trade 
and commerce to exist. The present stagnation is 
highly injurious. The banks show a further increase 
of specie of over $2,000,000—the average of last week 
being $34,146,000, and the net deposits now amount 
to over $89,340,000, an increase in the week of more 
than $3,000,000. A very large amount of money has 
been distributed in this and last week for dividends, 
interest, and the repayment of this State's loans, the 
State having paid off twice as much of old and ma- 
tured loans as it borrowed last week. This was all 
| added to the mass of unemployed capital, and good 
investments are sadly to seek 

are going about with their hundreds of thousands of 
| dollars seeking some honest borrowers to loan it to, 
but cannot find them. 

The Directors of the [linois Central Railroad Com- 
pany are paying 20 per cent. on the outstanding notes 
and acceptances of the Company. 

The Sub Treasury of this city is disbursing freely. 
The payments on business notes and acceptances are 
very insignificant this month. 


Motion—motion is 


Poor rich gentlemen 


| 


Diseounts, 

There is great scarcity of business paper, and rates 
are as easy asever. Some parcels of six-months pa- 
per have been taken at 43a5 per cent., and shorter 
dates at 3a4. Second grades of paper are taken at 
5a7 per cent. The Trust Companies loan money at 
4 per cent. on such securities as the stock of the New 
York Central Railroad Co., and money is loaned at 3a 
4 on call. 








Foreign Exchange, 

The market for bankers’ sterling is steady at 109}a 
1098, with little doing ; Commercial bills at 1092108} ; 
Franes 5f. 13%a5f. 15. 
light. 
buy. 

Stocks. 











are mostly heavy. 


The want of confidence is still a leading fea- | 


| this market. 


| All interest is fixed upon the future. The advices 


| pointed under the Act, viz. 





The transactions are very 
There is no anxiety to sell and no desire to 


The market is extremely inactive. There is no pres- 
sure to sell and no demand to buy. Prices on the 
whole are about maintained. The public are making 
no investments, and seem more disposed to sell than 
to buy. There is, however, a large number of time 
contracts, which on their maturity create s demand 
for stocks, and some descriptions are oversold. State, 
Bank, and Insurance stocks are firm, but other kinds 


We have little to report or to say about the state of 
Its aspect has not changed a whit since 
our last notice. The trade doing is very circumscribed. 


from the interior continue to come in more favorably, 
eo that expectations of a fair but not extravagant de- 
mand for goods throughout the country are in some 
degree raised. The prospects of the harvest are fa- 
vorable toa demand for dry goods. As the European 
harvests this year also promise largely, there is no 
expectation raised of higher prices to be obtained for 
produce by waiting or holding it back. The stock 
of goods in the bonded warehouses has been much re- 
duced, and we learn that the stocks of goods in the in- 
terior are not heavy ; but the stock of goods in New 
York private stores and warehouses is great, especially 
of woolens and linens. Some consignments of for- 
eign goods are being made for the chance of the mar- 
ket, our importers and importing jobbers having been 
slow to order for the coming season. There is rea- 
son to expect that desirable styles of French goods 
will be rather in short than in over-supply ; while un- 
desirable kinds and old stocks will perhaps be sent 
in superabundance. In domestic goods there is 
little doing. Trade is generally anticipated to take 
a start about the middle of the month. 
Imports and Exports. 
Imports at New York for the week and since Jan. 1: 








For the Week, 1856, 1857, 1858, 
Dry Goods....... eee + $1,312,095 $732,248 $1,000,756 
General Merchandise.. 2,215,874 3,252,666 1,653 021 
Total for the week. ....$3,527,969 $3,984,914 2,653,777 
Previously reported. . . 105,935,694 115,186,530 58,997,020 

Since Jan. 1....$109,463,663 $119,171,444 $61,650,797 


Exports, exclusive of specie, from New York to for- 
eign ports, for the week and since Jan. 1 : 











1856. 1857. 1858. 
Total for the week $1,626,407 $1,616,257 $2,097,274 
Previously reported...... 36,306,424 35,854,762 29,189,743 
Since Jan. 1....... $37,932,831 $37,471,019 $31,287,017 
Specie. 


The accumulation of specie at all the leading points 
of commerce is very great : 


London, June 12............ «eee ee OSI, 261,223 
Paris, “ nih ab i hadinhe ae & thik eae 85,716,528 
I I aan on sb ihie nine Sigaoeee . 34,146,656 
excceacivaveiwhenesd care aisesa ? 
NN ik cicdanbesnanks en neue ses ebb wdbeee ws 27,000,000 
Pe snlbixanes ncsneinetsexes anecun 5 

| A ee ee eee, Eee EEE $228,124,417 


The shipments on Saturday last, by the Vanderbilt, 
were $269,857, of which the bulk was in California 
bar gold. 














Dividends. 

RATE. PAYABLE. 
Park Bank, (half yearly)..............4 per cent. July 10, 
Phenix Bank —- gebtpen meee " July t. 
People’s Bank v meaens om €C* July 7. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, (halfy’rly)3% “ July 8. 
Hanover Bank, (half yearly). a,  * July 7. 
Irving Bank 8 canon 3% = July 9. 
Nassau Fire Ins. Co. (half yearly) 10 “ July 1. 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. " «xnad Md Ondem’nd 
Market Fire Ins. Co. “ es " “ 
Panama Railroad Co. " 6 bd July 10. 
Sixth Avenue R. R. Co. " 5 " August 2, 
Continental Bank ' mae 7 July 6. 
Market Bank, (half yearly) ...........4 " July 10. 
Merchants’ B’k of Baltimore, (h'f y'rly)4% " July 7. 
B’k of the Metropolis, Washington City4 " July 1. 
Newark Banking Co., Newark ..... 5 af July 1. 
Watertown and Rome Railroad Co......3 " July 15, 
Newark Gas Light Co. peveurkwed 4 " July 1. 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of Newark........5 sd e 
Newark Firemen’s Ins. Co of Newark. .4 # July 15. 
Importers’ & Traders’ Bank........... 4 sg July 12. 
Jersey City Fire Ins. Co........... - sd “ 
Nassau Bank........ Le ae July 15, 
Williamsburg City Fire Ins. Co........10 “ July 18. 
i Seer 6 sd July 7. 
Empire City Fire Ins. Co............... 7 « On dem’nd 
Clinton Fire Ins. Co....... iswece 10 ® 

FINANCIAL. 





American Bank-Note 
pany. 


New York, May Ist, 1858. 

For the purpose of placing the Bank-Note Our- 
rency of the country upon a basis of greater security, 
with the same features of stability and perpetuity that 
appertain to Banking Institutions, the undersigned, 
being all the firms now engaged in the business of 
BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING in 
the United States, respectfully give notice that they 
have associated themselves together under the style 
ef the American Banx-Note Company, and have been 
duly incorporated by law. 

This Company offers to the public important ad- 
vantages. 

It combines the greatest skill and experience with 
the most perfect division of labor. 

It brings to bear all improvements in machinery. 

It offers the opportunity of selection from the whole 
material now in use. 

It gives the greatest possible security by the sape- 
rior perfection of work. 

It places the business on a permanent footing, pro- 
tecting the community against contingencies that 
might arise from the dissolution or derangement of 
any particular firm. 

The business will be eontinued, as heretofore, ia 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, Albany, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and New Orleans. 

The following are the names of the Trustees ap 


Com- 


Freeman Rawpon, 
Tracy R. Epson, 
Cuarwes Toppin, 
Samuet H. Carpenter, 
Mose ey I. Danrorrtna, 
Epwarp J. Danrortn, 
J. Dorsey Batp, 
NatTuANieL Jocetyn, 
Witwuram H. Wuirine. 





Until arrangements are completed for the concen- 
tration of the business, orders may be addressed to 
the respective firms, each of which, representing this 
Company, will hereafter afford to Banking Institutions 
the aggregate advantages, responsibilities, and safe- 
guards possessed by all the Houses composing this 
Corporation. Their prices will remain the same as 
heretofore. 

Very respectfully, 
Rawpon, Wrieut, Haton & Epson, 

New York, Montreal, Cincinnati, and New Orleans ; 
and with Isaac Cary, The New England Bank-Note 

Co., Boston. 
Grorct Marturws, Montreal 


Torran, Carpenter & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
Danrortu, Perkins & Co., 
(Late Danforth, Wright & Co.,) 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Boston 





Bap, Coustanp & Co, 
New York and Philadelphia. 
Jocetyn, Deaper, Weisn & Co, 
New York. 
Draper, Werisn & Co., Philadelphia. 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
We tstoop, Hay & Wuitina, 
New York and Chicago. 


Joun E. Gavit, Aldany. 
495tf 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 





TALLMAN, POWERS & MeLEAY, 
Bankers and Dealers in Exchanges. 
Collections made throughout the West, and remitted for on day 
of payment at current rates of exchange. 
Refer to Carpenter & Vermilye, Anthony J. Bleecker, Son & 
Co., Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
490-502 





SEWELL, FERRIS & CQ., 
BANKERS, 29 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Coin, Bullion, Exchange Land Warrants, Bank Notes, 
Treasury Notes, etc. Collections made on all points in America 
and Europe. 

Bills of Exehange en Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., — for 





sale. Investments made and Dividends collected. 
Removal to 151 Bowery. 
THE 


Stuyvesant insurance Co. 
Have removed their Office to 
NO. 151 BOWERY, 


south-east corner of Broome street, (directly opposite their for- 


the patronage heretofore so liberally extended to them. 


oases prom: adjusted. 
wy FREDERICK RB. LEE, President. 


BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Seorstary. 





New York, April, 1858. 


mer location,) where they respectfully solicit a continuance of 


Capital $200,000, with a large surplus recurely invested. All 











i and Collection 


House. 
SMALLEY 4 BARTLETT 
Have REMOVED from No. 54 Wall street to their New Offices, 
No, 11 WALLSTRERT. 


Collect Notes and Drafts payable throughout the United States. 
Will give special attention to the purchase and sale of 


Stocks and Bonds 


at the Brokers’ Board, on commission. 
Orders by mail will reeeive prompt attention. Business Paper 
and Loans Negotiated. 





REFERENCES: 
Moses Taylor, Esq , Wm. B. Astor, Esq., 
New York. 495-507 
ECOND-AVENUE RAILROAD COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds, bearing seven per cent. interest, 
Coupons payable June and December. For sale 
WM. & JOHN O'BRIEN, 
499-501G No. 29 Wall street 
ww" J. 
No. 37 Excaanag Piaocz, 
Resumed their Business on the Ist inst. JOHN CATLIN having 
been elected President of the Milwaukee and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company, retires from the copartnership, and the firm con- 
tinues to transact a general BANKING AND STOCK COM- 


MISSION BUSINESS, under the same name and style. 
499-501G 





BELL & CO, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
New York, June 25, 1858. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF PER 
cent., out of the profits of the past six months, will be paid 
to the stockholders of this Bank on the Ist of July next, until 
which time the transfer books will be closed. By erder of the 
Board of Directors. 
500-502G GEORGE ELLIS, Cashier. 








ADVERTISING ITEMS. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
495 Breadway, New York. 
780 Curgstnut Srreet, Puicapevenia. 


Ke These Machines are now justly admitted to be 
the best in use for Family Sewing, making a new, 
strong, and elastic stitch, which will nor rip, even if 
every fourth stitch be cut. 

“For our own family use, we beeame fully satisfied 
that Grover & Baker's machine is the best, and we ae- 
cordingly purchased it."—American Agriculturist for 
October, 1857. 

Horace Greecey, in referring to the above from the 
Agriculturist, writes, “To aH of which the Tribune 
says Amen. That the writer ofa notice of Sewing 
Machines, that we lately published, prefers Wheeler 
& Wilson's, does not make them preferable.”—Noo. 6, 
1857. 

“There is not an invention of this inventive age 
which honors American genius more than the Sewing 
Machine. No family ought to be deprived of its 
benefits. We are satisfied, from a personal examina- 
tion, that the one called Grover & Baker's is all that it 
claims to be, and is good enough to be safely recom- 








mended, and to meet all reasonable requirements in 
the work of a family.”"—Independent, August 6. 
Circulars sent ou application by letter. 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 


The only newspaper in the world, the editor of which 
has any knowledge of Sewing Machines, is 


I. M. SINGER & CO.’S GAZETTE. 

This elegantly illustrated journal is entirely devoted 
to Sewing Machine interests, and from it the public 
can always obtain the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion. Alarge edition is printed, and it is given orsent 
by mail gratis to all who apply for it’ A notice of all 
new Sewing Machines and improvements in Sewing 
Machines, which have any merit, will always be found 
in the Gazette. The last number describes several 
new and very valuable machines. Among others is 

SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
which, in elegance of form, beauty of ornamentation, 
efficiexey in performing various kinds of work, dura- 
bility and certainty of keeping in order, as well as the 
facility with which the way of operating it can be 
learned, surpasses all other Sewing Machines ever re- 
commended for family purposes. 

SINGER’S STANDARD SEWING MACHINES, 
for general manufacturing, are closely identified with 
many of the leading interests of the country. Intelli- 
gent manufacturers will use no other. [ To clergy- 
menof any denomination we will sell a Sewing Ma- 
ehine upon terms unprecedentedly favorable..@4 For 
full information about sizes, prices, etc., of Sewing 
Machines, and the proper way of ordering and trans- 
portiag them, send for a copy of 1. M. Simger & Co.'s 
Gazette. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

493.502 458 Broadway, New York. 


tf 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing-Machines, 


343 Broapway, New York, 
Received the HIGHEST PREMIUMS awarded, 1857, 
by the American Institute, New York, Maryland In- 
stitute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Lili- 
nois, and Michigan State Fairs. 
Send fora Circular, containing editorial and scien- 
tific opinions, testimonials from persons of the highest 


social position, ete 496tf 


Atwater’s $15 and $29 
Sewing Machines 


Were operated for three successive days at the New York Strate 
Farr, held at Buffalo, October, 1857, in competition with Singer's 
and Wheeler & Wilson's high-priced machines, and were award- 
ed the FIRST PREMIUM over them both. It is the most human- 
itary invention of the nineteenth century. 

Please send for Circulars, which fully describe and illustrate 
this most simple, effective, and durable Machine. 

Address H. C. BURTMAN & CO., 

Svltf 403 Broadway, New York. 





Hunt, Webster & Co.’s 
TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
LICENSED UNDER HOWE'S PATENT. 


Embracing Hick’s Recent Improvements. 


Price of Family Machine...... 106 
Price of Manufacturers’ Muchine..........-...-.- $110 and $120 





BROOK’S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED, 


OMBINING THE SMOOTHNESS AND LUSTER 
of silk with the strength of linen, The undersigned, late 
of the firm of STRONG & SMITH, continves to act as Sole Agent 
in the United States for the sale of this Unaivabep Spoot Corron, 
which took the Only Prize Medal awarded to sewing cotton at the 
Lonpow Exursrtion in 1851; and the Only First-Class Medal 
awarded to sewing cotton at the Paris Exutnrrrow in 1855. It is 
bow extensively used for both Hand and Machine sewmg, and on 
account of its Smoothness, Elasticity, and Strength, ts universally 
approved. The Black being a fast dye, is an excellent substitute 
for sewing silk. For sale by the principal dealers throughout the 
country: alsoin original packages, by BOWERS, BEECKMAN 
& BRADFORD, Jr , or, 

WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
32 and 34 Vesey street, New York. 
N.B.—JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS beg to warn consumers 
of their cotton that Brook’s Patent Glace Spool Cotton is paging 
IMITATED in very inferior qualities, that will neither stand wash- 
ing nor friction. All Brook’s Sewing Cotton may be known by 
their name and crest— A Goat's Hgap"”—on one end of the 


spool. 


Meltham Mills, England, 1858. 495-26teow 


Whitney & McDonald, 
DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 
397 BROADWAY, 


(FIRST DOOR BELOW WALKER STREET,) 


Invite public attention to their new and beautiful assortment of 
Spring Goods, consisting of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and 
Coatings, of every variety and style, adapted to the best city and 
country trade, which will be made up with promptoess and dis- 

ch, and at rates as Low as at any other similar establishment 
n the city. 


Ee CALL AMD EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 
400-515 


Trunk and Traveling Bag 
Warehouse. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 
SUPERIOR SOLE-LEATHER TRUNKS 
IMPROVED TRAVELING-BAGS, 


CEDAR-LINED TRUNKS, 
For preserving furs and woolens from moths, ete. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 4 Murray street, New York. 


Removal. 
THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 








499-511X 








HAS REMOVED FROM NO. 106 BROADWAT 


TO THE MARBLE BUILDING RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 
them, and known as 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


Accumulated Assets................6.005- .- $1,500,000. 


ted. Medical Examiner in attendance at the office from 2 to 3 p.w. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


Pury Faerwan, Actuary 495-502 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Gloves, Hosiery, 


Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
UNION ADAMS 


Has removed from his former location to the spacious premises 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER ST., 
Where he is prepared to offer an extensive and superior 
VARIETY OF SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY, 
POR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


The reputation, experience, and increased facilities 
enjoyed by this establishment, are guarantees to its 
numerous patrons that they will always find an exten- 
sive and superior variety of 


Domestic and Foreign Goods, 


At prices generally paid for much inferior qualities. 495-510X 





Stearns & Marvin's 
WILDER PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
Secured by the “ La Belle” 
POWDER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCKS, 
239 of which have been tested in accidental fires. 


Also a few SECOND-HAND SAFES for sale cheap at 


No. 40 Murray St. 





495-502D 





SEWING MACHINES. 

S. F. Prare’s Patent. Price from $12 to $30. The very best 
references given as to their utility and durability. 
577 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
Lyon’s Manifesto. 
Whereas, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a de- 
sire to share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s 
Magnetic Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those 
articles, have got up a variety of poisonous compounds 


only poisonless, infallible, and immediate means ef 
destroy ing bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, moths, 
flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; 
and that the only preparation which can be depended 
upon for cleaning Ce cellars, barns, stores, ware- 
houses, ete, of rats and mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic 
Pills. The certificates to this effect are of a higher 
character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic pur- 
oses. Lyon has received four national medals, to- 
gether with letters from Prince Albert, the King of 
Prussia, the President of the United States, and the 





We are ready to have a comparison instituted at any time be- 
tween our machine and that of any other make, whether used 
and adapted to Family or Manufacturing a Our object 
is to sell a machine that shall gwe perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. Anyone having occasion to buy a wing Machine, is 
respectfully requested to call and examine our machine, which is 
of splendid workmanship. 

OFFICES. 
469 Broadway, New York, 
820 Chestnut street, Philadelphifa, 
Oorner Essex and Lincoln streets, Boston. 


THE ELLIPTIC BED SPRING. 


Gentlemen,— After a thorough trial of the Steel Springs fur- 
nished by you. we are convinced that in all the essential qualities 
of a good bed they have no competitor. They are cheap, elastic, 
durable, and strong. We wish you to put them on the balance 
of the beds at the Goodale House, and much oblige, 

Yours, etc, BARCUS & COLLIBR, 
Proprietors ‘“‘ Goodale House,” Columbus, 0. 
Call or addrees the 
Sul 


489-501 





ELLIPTIC BED SPRING C0., 
378 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARPET 8S! 
ao 
REMOVAL OF CARPETS 
TO 
NEW STORES, 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious Stores 
No. 273 Canal street, and 31 Howard street, N. Y., where he is pre 


pared to exbibit a very fine assortment of Carpets in new patterns 
at reduced prices, viz. 





MEDALLIONS. 

VELVET CARPETS.......... from $125to $1 623 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS...... from 90 to 1 123¢ per yard. 
si bo sitting code from 1 00to 125 per yard. 
THREE-PLY CARPETS..... from 100to 112% per yard, 
INGRAIN Do., all Wool....... from 50 to 80 per yard 
INGRAIN , Cotton and Wool...from 25 to 373 per yard. 

OIL-CLOTHS, VENETIANS, RUGS, DRUGGETS, TABLE 


and PIANO COVERS, MATTINGS, MATS, etc, all at LOW 
PRICES. and 4ll goods sold in the Retail Departmen, will be sold 


for CASH. 
GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 CANAL staget AND No. 31 HowWARD sTRegt, 
150 feet East of Broadway, 
New York. 
Also, Sole 


‘eee for selling Auburn Power-Loom and Auburn 
Prison-made Three-ply, Ingrain, and Venetian Carpets. 
N. B.—Chureh Carpets made to order. 496-504X 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


ALL LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED AND MADE GOOD. 
New ones put on over sheathing, boards, shingles, tin, 
tar and gravel, copper, zinc, or iron, 
and made perfectly water-tight. 

We warrant al jobs over $100 for five years. This Cement is 
proof against Fire and Water, and will be furnished by the Bar- 
rel for the country, with printed instructions for using. 

General Office, 378 Broadway, corner of White street, N. Y. 











501-41X 


JOSEPH DITTO & CO. 





first ecientific men in Europe and America. He in- 
vites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 
Broadway. E. LYON & CO. 
494-510X 


: - ~=RUSINESS NOTICES. 
~~ Parsons & Co.'s Kat and Roach Exterminator. 


Irvine Houss, New York, August 


10, 1852 
terminator, as the best article, for the destruction of Cockroaches, 
I have ever used. My house has been entirely cleared of t! 
without the least inconvenience. 


ain 
D. D. HOWARD, 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot at BARNES & PARKS, N.Y. 

501 

Dempsey & Fargis, 603 Broadway, New York.— 
Fine Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortoise-Sheil Combs, and 
Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. All the above-named arti- 
cles at prices to suit the exigencies ofthe times. Don’t forget the 
number, 603 Broadway, New York. 

500-5127, 

Mourning Jewelry and Jet Goods.—We have 
just received an invoice of the above-named goods, direct from 
Paris and London, of the most elegant patterns, earefully selected 
for the retail trade of New York, and we offer them at the most 
reasonable prices. DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 

500-5124 603 Broadway, New York. 


Wedding 





Invitations and Reception Cards ele- 
antly engraved and printed io the most fashionable styles, 
ees potatos from engraved plates. Fine French and English 
Stationery, Note Paper, and Envelopes stamped without charge. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broadway, New York. 


TRUNKS! 
Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


No. 556 BROADWAY, 
NEAR PRINCE STREET, 


And Corner of Maiden Lane and Broadway, 


Would respectfully call the attention of the Traveling Community 
to their Large and Splendid Assortment of Superior traveling 
Trunks, embracing every Style and Quality. 

PARTIES intending to visit Europe or the Watering-Placeg, 
would find it to their advantage to call and examine the Various 
Styles of Malle-Poste and other Trunks made expressly for such 
travel. 

C. & F. would also solicit the attention of the Ladies to their 
Large and Complete Assortment of Dress-Trunks, embracing 8 
variety of over Twenty Different Styles, which, for Convenience, 
Durability, and Beauty, eannot be su in this or any 
city, and at prices that cannot fail to suit the purchaser. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S HAT CASES, 
CARPET AND LEATHER BAGS, 
inclading our grand 


Improved Railroad Bag ’ 


travelers to excel any Traveling-Bag yet used. 


portab: , and durability at once com- 
them to the Traveling Public. 


Trunks ed and sent to any part of the city, Brooklyn, or 





500-5127, 





| 
| 
Life Insurance effected and annuities and endowments negotia- | 


= 


a 
ENAMELED CHAMBER SUITES oF 
FURNITURE, in all colors and styica, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
At prices from $25 and upward. 
WARREN WARD, 
No. 277 Canal street, (old No. 38,) 
Four doors east of Broadway, New York. 





Cemmereial Agents Wanted.—Able and honest 
men from New England or New York. 
445-500 A. W. HABRISON, Philadelphia. 








BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE. 


GIBBS, WATSON & GIBBS, 


(Fonmeratr or No. 5 Waut Srazsr,) 
No. 106 Broadway, cor. Pine Street. 








S@ NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED THROUGH OUR 
Bankers in all parts of the United States and Canada, at the lew- 
est rates. Proceeds delivered on the day of receipt. 

Past due claims of all kinds coHected or secured through our 
own attorneys. Dishonored paper transferred from our bankess 
to our attorneys on the day of protest, if desired. We receipt for, 
and give our personal attention to, all claims, 


REFERENCES. 
Mechanics’ Bank, 
St. Nicholas Bank, 
493tf 


Mercantile Bank, 
Irving Bank. 
Hanover Bank. 








INVENTORS—PATENTS—PATENTEES. 
) eer DESIRING TO SECURE PATENTS 
in the United States or Europe can receive full instructions, 


free of charge, by addressing MUNN & CO., Editors of the Sotza- 
tiric AMBRICAN, New York city. 501-503*S 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW AND INTERESTING 
UPON 


PARISIAN MANNERS. 
PARIS WITH PEN AND PENCIL ; 


Irs PeopLy AND Litgeatvrg, ITs Lirk AND Business. 
By DAVID W. BARTLETT, 
Author of “ What I saw in London,” “ Life of Lady Jane @rey,"’ 
* Life of Joan of Arc,” etc., ete. 
With 33 Illustrations and Portraits, 315 pages 12mo. 


BOOK 


Price $1. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


The contenta of this volume are the results of two visits te 
Paris ; the first when Louis Napoleon was President of the Re- 
public; and the second when Napoleon III. was Emperor of 
France. I have sketched people and places and objects as I saw 
them at both periods, and the reader should bear this in mind. 

I have not endeavored to make a hand-book to Paris, but have 
described those places and objects which came more particularly 
under my notice. Ihave also thought it best, instead of devot- 
ing my whole space to the description of places, or the manners 
of the people—a subject which has been pretty well exhausted 
by ether writers—to give a few sketches of the great men of Paris 
and of France; and among them, a few of the representative 
literary men of the past. There is nota general knowledge of 
French literature and authors, either past or present, among the 
mass of readers; and Paris and France can only be truly known 
through French authors and literature. 

My object has been to add somewhat to the general reader's 
knowledge of Paris and the Parisians, of the people and the place, 
whose social laws are the general guide of the civilized world. 

Just Published, 

THE POWER OF GRACE,;; or, Incidents and Narratives of Won- 
derful Conversions in answer to Prayer. 380 pages l2mo, $1. 
Address C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 

25 Park Row, New York. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post paid by the publisher, to 
any address in the United States, upon receipt of the price. 501 

BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 
7E\nEK NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS IN- 
stitution will commence on the 13th of September. A limit- 
ed number of young ladies will be received into the family of the 

Principal. 

For circulars, or further information, address 


A. GRAY, Principal. 
Montague Place, Brooklyn, July 8, 1858. 501-512 








LECTRO-MAGNETIC BURGLAR ALARM. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 

is a first-class invention, and acknowledged one of the best in use, 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 


| has received a silver medal and diploma ata late exhibition of 


the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association. 

THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
has received the approbation of large numbers of scientific gen- 
tlemen who have examined it. 

THE BURGLAR or HOWSE ALARM 


THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
is applicable to the best house in this city. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
recently saved a gentleman's mansion from pillage by burglars. 
THR BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
wii! give an instantalarm if your servants are giving away coal 
or provisions. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
is a perfect protection to your stable or other building. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
recenly saved a $2,000 horse from burglars. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
has given perfect satisfaction to every one who has used it. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
is the best protection you can leave in your house while out of 
town. 


| isa perfect proteetion to your houses and property. 


THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 

is warranted to operate perfectly 

IN ITS APPLICATION 
it does not deface the house in the least 

IN ITS APPLICATION 
not a wire, nor a scratch, nor a mark, is seen in the house, 

IN ITS APPLICATION 
the only thing exposed to view in the house is a very ingenious 
alarm-bel! arranged in the sleeping-room. 

It needs fo winding up; will not get out of order; is alwaye 
ready to operate. Bell does not ring in the daytime (unless you 
wish.) Battery is not offensive ; can stand in any closet. 

NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY THREE or FOUR TIMES In a 


YEAR 

A child, at an expense of FIFTY CENTS a YEAR. can take 

care of it. 
THE BURGLAR or HOUSE ALARM 
is in operation and for sale by 
E. HOLMES, Proprietor, 
No. 370 Broadway. 

N.B.—A MODEL HOUSE, fifteen inches square, containing the 
whole thing in operation, will be shown at your residence, if de- 
sired, by leaving a note at the office. 500-501XK 


PASTOR OF ACONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
in one of the New England states, intending to leave his 
present charge, is desirous of hearing of a destitute church of 





Salesroom | 
498-506 Pet | 


to represent the same ; therefore be it known, that the | 


I cheerfully recommend Parsons & Co *s Vermin and Ingect Er- | 


the same order, where an opening offers for a permanent settle- 
ment. References to the ecclesiastical bodies with which he ig 
| connected, are permitted, on application to 

*“ ALPHA,” Independent Office, 





| 501*c New York, 
FOR SALE. 
A FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
P . located near New York, and in every respect desirable for 


&@ person wishing to engage in the business, 
Danbury, Conn. 
June 25th, 1858 


Address Boxgl63, 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, FOR PURI® YING 
bb the Blood.—How many unfortunate victims of Scrofula, once 
without hope of cure, now joyfully testify their restoration to 
health to the medicinal virtues and surprising efficacy of this in- 
valuable preparation. In all cases where the impoverished and 
depraved condition of the blood is evidenced by eruptions, blotch- 
es, or sores, its operation will be found in the highest degree sal- 
utary. The public are cautioned to ask for SANDS’ SARSAPA- 
KILLA, and take no other, as a host of spurious imitations upoa 
which no reliance can be placed, are in the market 

l’repared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York 





YALE COLLEGE CLASS OF 1818. 
REUNION OF THE SURVIVING MEMBERS 
of the Class of ISI8, (to commemorate the fortieth anniver 

sary of their graduation,) i juested at New Haven the day be- 

fore Commencement. 501-503*C 


4 ie K REVIEW. 
| 


NORTH AMERICAN 


No. CLXXX. vor Juzy, 1858. 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME, 
CONTENTS 
I.—Pierce’s Analytic Mechanics. 
Il.—George Srephenson. 
The Missouri Valley and the Great Plains. 
1V.—Cotemporary French Literature 
V.—The Phillips Family and Phillips Exeter Academy 
Vi.—The Aquarium 
VII.—Laws of Association in Ornamental Gardening. 
} Vill.—Ozanam's Civilization of the Fifth Century 
' 1X.—Lord Normanby’s Year of Revolution in Paris. 
} X.—The Basques and their Country. 
XI — Recent Commentaries on the New Testament, 
XII. —Critical Notices, 
New Llublications 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., Publishers, 
117 Washington street, Boston. 


ART. 


| 501 


RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
7HE°HE FALL SERSION OF THIS INSTITUTION 
& will open Sept. 13, under the charge of Mr. HENRY M, 
PIERCE, AM,with a carefully selected corps of experienced 
teachers. Instrumental Music taught at the Institute. Boarding 
pupils received into the family of the Principal. Address 
PRINCIPAL, 197 East Broadway. 
Rev. J. M. Kreps, Pres , 141 Henry street. 
J. W. C. Levenines, Sec , 11 Rutgers place. 


501*J 


66 GINGER” SEWING MACHINE NREDLES, 
boy ‘Wheeler & Wilson” Sewing Machine Needles, “‘ Wat- 
son Sewing Machine Needles, Sewing Machine Needles of every 
description constantly on hand or made to order, by BARTLETT 
& CO., needle manufacturers. Office and sales-room 421 Broadway, 
corner Canal street, New York 
All orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Home Insurance Company. 


i) ee $500,000. 
SURPLUS, OVER....... .. 250,000. 


Office, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


HE OFFICERS OF THIS COMPANY TAKE 
satisfaction in announcing to its patrons, and the business 
community generally, that the principle for which they have al- 
ways contended, has been conceded by their associate underwrit- 
ers of this city, and that merchants and others requiring insur- 
ance need be assessed no longer to support the unnecessary sys- 
tem of brokerage in Fire Insurance. The system they have al- 
ways considered as an evil, and have acted accordingly, main- 
taiving that if the existing rates of premium would warrant the 
companies in allowing 4 return of a portion of the same as a com- 

mission to a broker, the insure d were entitled to such reduction. 
Special notice is, therefore, now given that this Company is 
prepared to return to the assured direct five per cent. of the 
amount of Premium on all policies issued at the current rates on 
property in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 

loboken. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTHIL, Vice-President. 
J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 

New York, 25th June, 1858, sox 

CORE, 


SOUNT PROSPECT WATER 


BINGHAMTON, BROOME COUNTY, N. ¥+ 


> eri ad. 
215 miles from the city by New York & Erie Railro 


This establishment has one of the most beans ihe vas ces 
locations inthe Union. It is the intention © ford every neces 
make their House a comfortable home, nad 


sary facility for a Cure. For Circulars, = NORTH, “D., 
501* 


or MARTHA FRENCH, M.D. 


501*J 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[JuLy 8, 1858. 














Family Reading, 


THE FAREWELL. 


Gop bless you, and God bless you; #0 we parted, 
If parted, they in spirit who are one. 

By day, by night, thy presence gentle-hearted, 
Never from forth mine inner self is gone. 


Like the twin currents by an isle divided, 
That murmuring, seck reunion not in vain ; 
Our spirit life, which else in one had glided, 
Time now disparts ;—Adieu! we meet again. 


Th’ immortal by the earthly is not blighted : 

The soul's communings, years nor space impair ; 
In hallowed thought, in haunts by mem'ry lighted, 
Often we meet, or heart to heart in prayer. 


Ay, heart with heart throbs now its love unspoken ; 
But, onoe the Father's threshold we have trod ; 

God bless you, and God bless you, shall betoken 
Union immortal as the life of God. 





PREACHING CHRIST. 


“Tu whole church,” says Augustine, “ preach- 
eth Christ.” So does nature: “The heavens do- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
The deep uttereth his voice and lifteth up his 
bands on high. All thy works praise thee, O 
Lord.” And as the Creator of all things is God 
the Son, “ without whom was not anything made 
that was made,” this silent discourse, this voico- 
less anthem, which continually ascends from all 
pature, as well as from the holy church universal, 
is a perpetual commendation of Christ—of his 
power, his love, his beauty, his goodness. O how 
eloquently nature preaches Christ! Everything 
on which the eye falls is his handiwork. What- 
ever of power, beauty, or vastness it has, is from 
him. The sea commends him by its immensity. 
“For he made it.” The sun by its brightness and 
its vivifying warmth. For he made “ the greater 
light to rule the day.’ The moon by its sweet 
light and placid beauty. For he made “ the lesser 
light to rule the night.” The stars by their 
boundless number and mysterious combinations 
aad indications of regions and of seasons. For he 
made “the stars also.’ And each object in nature 
not only commends him by showing forth the pow- 
or and skill of its Creator, but wWlustrates some spe- 
cial excellency of his character. The sun, by the 
light and influence which it dispenses, is an image 
of him from whom flows imexhaustibly “‘ the true 
light which lighteueth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.” The sea by its vastness helps us 
to think worthily of him “in whom dwelleth ali 
the fullness of the Godhead.” The rose, the lily, 
the rock, the fountain, the running stream, the 
green pastures, the pearls, the gems, the fine goid, 
all bear some significance of Christ. Though 
thore is “no speech, no language, no voice heard,” 
yet all nature “ preacheth Christ ;” utters its silent 
but sublime response to the acts of adoration 
whereby the holy church in every part of the 
world doth acknowledge him “ God over all, bless- 
ed for ever.” 


, 


THE PRESS, 





A NiLLion tongues are thine, and they are heard 
Speaking of hope to nations in the prime 
Of Freedom's day, to hasten on the time 

When the wide world of spirit shall be stirred 

With higher aims thao now—whea man shal! call 
Each man his brother—each shall tell to each 
His tale of love—and pure and holy speech 

Be music for the soul's high festival ! 

Thy gentle netes are heard like choral waves, 
Reaching the mountain, plain, and quiet vale— 
Thy thunder-tones are like the sweeping gale, 

Bidding the tribes of mev no more be slaves: 

And earth's remotest island hears the sound 

That floats on ether wings the world around! 

Wm Ovanp Bourne. 


LIFE AND DEATH, 





* Sucn” (says the great physiologist Bichat) “is 
the mode of existing of living bodies, that every- 
thing surrounding thern teuds te their destruction.” 
A melancholy thought, but unquestionably trae 
This life of ours is like a garrisoa ia the midst of 
a hostilecountry. However bravely and skillfuily 
defended, it must surrender at last. Its reduction 
is only a question of time. Commodore Hall, in 
the act of death, exclaimed, “I strike my flag!” 
For the first time he had met an enemy greater 
than himself. Thus all the heroes, “the great 
men and mighty men aad chief captains” of earth, 
have succumbed and must succumb. The believer 
in Christ alone conquers the conqueror. Nay, he 
is “ more than a conqueror ;” for his “ dying daily” 
ia a continual progress toward a higher life, and in 
the very act of death he “enters into immortal- 


ity. ¢ 





Gop's R* tations To nis PeopLe.—A rich theme 
of meditation is the various relatioas which God 
sustains to his people. He “ defends” them, (Ps. 
v. 11,) he “maintains their lot,” (Ps. xvi. 5,) 
he “ guides them continually,” (Is. viii. 11,) he 
“instructs and teaches” them, (Ps. xxxii. 8,) he 
“ comforts” them (Ps. ixx:. 21,) he “ visits them 
in the night,” (Ps. xvii. 3.) “he “ wakens their 
ear morning by morning.” (Is. l. 4,) he ‘* keeps 
their going outand their coming in,” (Ps. exxi..) 
he “ heals” them, (Ex. xv. 26.) he “ sanctifies” 
them, (Ex. xxxi. 13.) he “ speaks peace” to them, 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 8.) We have begun, in fact, a speci- 
fication which might be continued without end. 
As well might we separate ard count the innume- 
table rays which are biended together in the re- 
freshing, quickening, joy-diffusing radiance of the 
sun. Allshine forth in the luster of one prom- 
ise. Hedzs “their God,” (Is. xli 10,) he “ will be 
their God forever and ever,” (Ps. xlvili. 14.) J. 





Human INstrRumenTALITy FoR Gop.—No man 
has reason to say, “| have lived in vain,” whom 
God has made instrumental to the conversion of a 
soul. No,nor he who has inade one good impres- 
8100, or comforted one sorrewful heart, or strength- 
ened one wavering mind in goodness. ‘T'he least 
of those who so spend their lives shall be called 
great. “ Thou bast been faithful in a very little, 
[ will make thee ruler of much,” from the lips of 
“the King” at last, will open to many a despond- 
ent and self-depreciating soul a prospect of eternal 
glory and revown in the kingdom of God, which 
it now little thinks of and scarcely dares to hope 
for. 





Burpens.— It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us to lay upon you no greater (lit. more) bur- 
den than necessary things,” Acts xv. 28. Whence 
we infer, 1. That restrictions and observances are 
burdens. 2. That to multiply them is contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, the intention of the Holy 
Ghost, and the judgment and wish of enlightened 
and liberal Christians. “His commandments are 
not grievous,” (lit. burdensome ) “ My burden,” 
he says, “is light.” “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is \iberty.” But liberty is not the 


condition of aman who is lugging along many and 
heavy “ burdens.” 





Men's Hearts.—We may stand and knock at 
men's hearts till our own ache, but no opening 
till Christ come. He cau fit a key to all the cross 
wards of the will, and with sweet efficacy open 


it, and that without any force or violence to it.— 
Flavel. 


Children's Column 


CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


(Sun@ by the children of Plymouth Church Sunday school, 
Brooklyn, at a floral celebration on closing the school for the 
summer, Tune, “Shining Shore.”) 


Tue year's last song, and thea we part! 
How swiftly time is winging! 
But aweet are farewells of the heart, 
When they are said ia singing '— 
The roses climb the garden wall ; 
The buds are past their blowing ; 
The summer's breezy voices call, 
And we must now be going! 


The thrush is on her trembling nest 
Which every wind is swaying ; 

And every robin shows his breast, 
While we are here delaying ! 

The bees have set their pipes in tune 
On every head of clover ; 

And we must haste to hear them soon, 
Or summer will be over! 


To-day the birds on every bough 
Their Sabbath chimes are ringing ;— 
The Lord is in his temple now— 
We praise him with our singing! ° 
Without, within, the voices chord ! 
One praise we all are giving— 
To Thee! the Ever- Loving Lord, 
To Thee! the Ever. Living | 
O God of every human heart, 
And every heart's pure feeling, 
We love and praise Thee as Thou art 
In Nature's own revealing ! 
Wherever summer's grass is green, 
Or winter's snows are huary, 
We see Thee, though Thou art unseen ; 
We know Thee by Thy ylory! 


We linger in our parting song ; 
We praise Thee as we sever ;— 
Tbe summer days will not be long, 
Ere we shall praise for ever! 
All hail! then, for the Summer Land 
Whose blossoms never wither ;— 
Tho’ here we part each other's hand, 
We keep our journey thither! 
Tueopore Titton. 


CARL AND HIS TEACHERS, 





A Forest Fabie. 
One fine June morning a little boy went out to 
cut wood in the forest. His name was Carl; and 
his father, who was a poor laborer, lived in a small 
cottage just on the border of the Tiefenwald, as 
the woods were named. As Carl trudged along 
with the hatchet over his shoulder, he thought the 
woods had never been half so pleasant as they were 
this very summer morning. The sun winked mer- 
rily at him whenever it could find a chink in the 
green branches; the little brook in the valley was 
warbling a welcome in low, musical tones, and 
the birds in every bush piped out all sorts of queer 
sayings, as if they wanted the boy to stop and talk 
with them. The air of the forest was cool and 
sweet ; the branches rustled overhead in the mern- 
ing breeze,and the green turf below was rich and 
soft as velvet. 
** | declare,” said Carl to himself, “ it is too fine 
& morning to be chopping away as if for dear life, 
and not a minute to stop and enjoy myself. Other 
folks do not have to work; why should I? There 
is the young prince Heinrich, with nothing to do 
all these summer days but roam about the woods 
with his dog and gun. Why could not I have 
been born a prince? At all events, I oan play 
prince to-day, and have a pleasant time of it, after 
all.” 
All this time a little bird, with a soft, silvery 
voice, Was siuging over his head, and seemed to 
say, 
** Stop and play, 
Rest awhile ; 
Such a day 


When sunbeams glance, and rivulets play, 
Never was meant for labor and toil.’’ 


“Tt ts dreadfully tiresome,” said Carl to himself 
again, “to chop away all day with this heavy 
hatchet. Besides, what’s the use? Firewood, in- 
deed! Who wants firewood inJune? And when 
winter comes the trees will be dry and easier to 
cut. But how sweetly that bird sings!” 
* List! the streamlet’s merry musie 
Speaks to thee , 
Hear the liquid fountain flowing 
Glad and free 
Squirrels sport, and birds are singing 
Out from every tree ; 
Everything is gay and careless, 
Oniy thee!” 
“ That's a fact,” said Carl, though he could not 
tell whether it was the bird-music or the whisper- 
ings of his own heart that he was answering. 
“It is very bard that I must work so much, 
when everything else is having such a merry time. 
That squirrel, now, never cut dowa a tree in his 
life, and yet he has a house for the winter, and 
warm enough too,! guess. O! this green, mossy 
bank, so soft and luxurious! nothing would be so 
delightful as to hie there all the morning and watch 
the speckled trout giide threugh the cool, clear 
water.” 
Carl was about to throw himself on the bank, 
when his attention was arrested by another voice, 
not so soft as the first, but of wonderful clearness 
and power. 
Looking up, he saw a bird of rich, brown plu- 
mage on the branch over his head, pouring forth 
all its little soul in a note of warning: 


* ah! beware! 
Siren temptera are around thee, 


“Why do you suppose we have to work all the 
time, when agreat strong boy like that can idle 
away his morning, watching ust Let us too take 
a holiday.” 

“ Don’t you know,” said his neighbor, “ that but 
for our labor, and such as ours, this whole forest 
would soon wither away and die? These great 
trees could no more live without the water we 
bring them hour by hour, than that great stout boy 
there could live without the food that his poor 
father is toiling hard day by day to procure for 
him.” 

Carl did not feel over-much flattered by this con- 
versation, so he trudged along still with the hatch- 
et over his shoulder. Soon he saw a squirrel run 
along a log and disappear at the foot of a tree, and 
as he stopped to listen, he thought he heard a little 
chirping voice say, 

“* What an excellent worker you are, my doar; 
from morning ‘wv night, you are never still a mo- 
ment,—either busily at work on our new house, 
or bustling about to get our dinner, while I must 
stay at home to look after tho little ones. Happy 
Mrs. Squirrel am I, to have so thrifty a mate!” 

To this the squirrel replied : ; 

“tis quite necessary, my dear, that our base- 
ment should be completed this summer; and by 
the time I have hollowed it out, and lined it thor- 
oughly with leaves, and established you and the 
little ones snugly in your winter quarters, the first 
frosts will have ripened the chestnuts so that we 
ean lay in our stock of provisions for the cold 
weather. There is nothing like being busy, my 
dear.” 

“Well, at any rate,” said Carl, “ the birds have 
nothing to do but sit and sing, for they have been 
talking to me all the morning. 
to that, little Brownie?” 

The littie monitress had followed him on all his 


rambles, and pow she only piped out, ** Look and 
see, look and see !” 


What can you say 


Carl looked up into the green branches, and a 
busy bustling scene it was, certainly! Some of 
the birds had been searching the woods for sticks 
and straws, and the softest moss and hay, which 
their mates were weaving together in the most 
careful manner into nests. Others were watch- 
ipg over the nests already made, while their faith- 
ful mates went in search of food, and never failed 
to bring back the needed supply. 

“ True enough,” said Carl, “there is nothing 
idle except me, while I am a great stout boy and 
they are only tiny birds and squirrels. 
after all, I had better go to work.” 

So he went busily to work, cutting down the 
small saplings, and binding them into a bundle 
to carry home. And the soft wind blew as freshly, 
and the air of the forest was quite as pure and 
sweet, and the rivulet in the dell warbled forth 
quite as merry a lay, while the boy was working, 
as when he was only idling and strolling about. 
Above all, the little brown bird that had followed 
him on his way, chirped out, now and then— 


Perhaps, 


“ Work away 

Like a man; 

Then the play, 

When you may, 

Will be sweeter for delay.” 

So he hewed away quite bravely, and forgot all 

about his holiday, only wishing to see how large 
a bundle of wood he could carry home to his 
father at night. When the sun had begun to de- 
cline in the west, and to cast long shadows 
through the trees, Carl found that his task was 
almost done. ‘“ Only a few sticks more,” he said, 
“and then hurrah for home.” Just then hesaw 
some fine saplings growing at the top of some 
rocks ata little distance. “ Those are not very 
easy to get,”’ said he to himself, “‘ but they're ex- 
actly what I want, and I'll have them.” So he 
scrambled over the rocks, and with a few minutes’ 
hard labor secured the tempting branches for his 
bundle. When he had thus opened a space w:th 
his hatchet, he came into a little enclosure, more 
cool, and green, and delightful, than anything he 
had ever seen before. The rivulet murmured a 
little distance below, at the foot of the hill, and 
the bank that descended toward it was covered 
with the brightest, softest grass, mingled with 
wild flowers and berries. The trees stood close 
around, as if to guard the quiet retreat from the 
intrusion of loiterers and loungers. ‘I see,” said 
Carl, “any one who would enter a place like this 
must work his way in. But 1 wonder if it would 
be laziness for me to stop and enjoy it, now my 
work is done.”” At this moment he heard the lit- 
tle voice from the branch above, in tones more 
clear and musical than before ; and not that alone, 
but a thousand other voices from the trees, and a 
whole orchestra of insects in the grass and bushes, 
with all manner of curious instruments. For the 
hour of vespers had some, avd the whole forest 
company were uniting in their evening song. As 
nearly as Car) could distinguish, these were the 
words : 


** See, the evening sun is sinking 

To his golden rest ; 

Evening dews the flowers are driuking, 
Birdlings seek their nest 

Stcp and rest thee, weary rover, 
For thy task ia done ; 

Daylight cares and toils are over, 
With the setting sun,— 

Day for labor, eve for coolneas, 
Night for rest is given, 

Would’st thou prove in deepeat fullness, 
Ail the gifts of heaven — 

One great life through all creation 
Throbs ip every vein ; 

Rest and gladness, in vibration, 
Follow oil and paia. 

Let thy days with earnest duty 
Ever overflow : 





All the sweetne+s that hath bound thee 
Is a snare 
Idle songsters but allure thee 
To destroy 
Only labor can secure thee 
Lasting joy. 
Sinking is the svi] beneath thee, 
Velvet couches would receive thee 
To betray 
Come away !” 
And as Carl looked, heqerccived that the green, 
grassy bank was sinking, sinking, beneath his feet ; 
and that if he had once thrown himself there, as 
he intended, he would never have risen again. 
“ Ab, well. I see,”’ said Carl, “ there is no rest for 
me to-day, but at least I can enjoy a ramble in 
the woods, and joek for the wild strawberries.” 
The little brown bird had one thing more to say 
to this: 
* Look and see ; 
Thousand agencies are working 
In the grass, and in the bushes, 
Ip the stems and leaves and branches, 
At the root of every tree. 
Squirrels gather stores fur winter, 
Se do bird and bee,— 
Look. for nothing here is idle, 
Only thee!” 
As Carl looked again, his eyes seemed sharpen- 
ed to behold what he had never seen before. The 
green turf was transparent and underneath, he 
saw hundreds of little workmen busily engaged 
in their several employments. Some were divid- 
ing the atoms of soil into various parts, with lit- 
tle instruments not larger than the sting of a bee. 
Good chemists they must have been, for in the 
brown earth they knew how to seize at once the 
kind of particles that were needed for feod to the 
different roots, and throw the rest away. Others 
had formed a line from the foot of a great elm tree 
down to the brook, and were passing up the water 
in their little vessels, to keep the mighty tree green 
and strong. Curious little fellows they were, all 
in their brown coats, and one of them cast a comi- 
eal glance up at Carl, saying to one of his eom- 





paniens with a mischievous air, 





Thou shalt find a rest and beauty 
Idlers cannet know. 

Strong thy labor, hold thy thinking— 
Calm and deep thy rest ; 

Like the constant sun that’s sinking 


In the golden west.” EsNest 


eee 


A ROSE. 


Thou blushing rose, within whose virgin leaves 

The wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 

Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 

For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes! 
Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade ere noon : 
What boots a life which in such haste forsakes thee? 
Thou'rt wondrous frolic being to die so soon : 

And passing proud a little color makes thee, 

If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives, 

Know, then, the thing that swells thee is thy bane ; 
For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 

The sentence of thy early death contain. 

Some clown's coarse lungs will poison thy sweet flower, 
If by the careless ploughthou shalt be torn: 

And many Herods lie in wait each hour 

To murder thee as soon as thou art born; 

Nay, force thy bud to blow ; their tyrant breath 
Anticipating life, to hasten death.” 


—St Richard Fanshawe. 





The Late Sculptor Bartholomew.—Mr. Wm C. 


Bryant, in a letter from Rome to The Evening Post, 
Bays : 


“You bave heard of the death of poor Bartholo- 
mew, the sculptor. He came to the hotel at Nantes, 
where I was, the evening before I went with my fam 
ily to Casteilamare. I was absent a week. and when 
1 came back he was dead and in his grave. He had 
fought a hard battle with poverty, aad had jast won 
it. Orders were beginning to come in upon him from 
all quarters, and his great gricf, when he breathed his 
last, was, that he could not place bis mother in that 
state of comfert which he would easily have secured 
to her if a brief respite from death had been allowed 
him. I bave been to his studio sinee my arrival in 
Rome, and I there eaw the last work of his hand—a 
fine statue, justifying the reputation he has lately ae 
quired— Eve, after the Fall, in an attitude of dejection, 
and wearing an expression of proesed scrrow. I 


could scarcely help fancying that the marble figure 
mourned the death of the artist tu whom ij ot its 


denly stops. He is dumb—a mute. They ply him 
with questions, flatter him, threaten him; he an- 
swers not a word. 
quick. His ear has caught a sound, he listens; it 
ties his tongue. 
behind it he hears a 
The truth flashes on 
scribe sits committing to the fatal page every word 
he says, 
of trial. 


Selections. 
“ THE SHINING SHORE.” 


{A POPULAR melody, the music of which was published in The 
Independent a year or more ago, has called into extensive use 
for congregational singing in churches and prayer-meetings, this 
favorite hymn, of which only a few persons, perhaps, know theau- 
thorship. It was written by the well-known Dr, Nelson, author 
of the “Caxse and Cure of Infidelity,” and was originally de- 
signed to be sung to the air of “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter. We give 
the original words.) 


My days are gliding swiftly by, 
And la pilgrim stranger, 
Would not detain them as they fly— 
Those hours of toil and danger. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan's strand, 
Our friends are passing over; 
And just before, the shining shore 
We may almost discover. 


We'll gird our loins, my brethren dear, 
Our distant home discerning ; 

Our absent Lord has left us word, 
Let every lamp be burning. 


For oh! we stand on Jordan's strand, etc. 


Should coming days be cold and dark, 
We need not cease our singing ; 
That pertect rest nought can molest, 
Where golden harps are ringiog. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan's strand, etc. 


Let sorrow’s rudest tempests blow, 
Each chord on earth to sever; 
Our King cays “ Come,” and there's our home, 
For ever, oh! for ever. 
For oh! we stand on Jordan's strand, etc. 


CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE. 





; By degrees, from amid the haze of Platonic 
ideas, the living truth dawned on his sight, and 
the splendid but unreal visions which had cnarm- 
ed him before, retreated into shadow. He had 
been undergoing salutary moral and mental disci- 
pline. Sorrow, disappointment, and sin had made 
him weary and heavy-iaden.® Speculative doubts 
had given way. Conscience upbraided him. The 
account of some who had renounced the world’s 
pomp and vanity, broughtonacrisis. Sitting with 
his friend (Alypius) who bad heard the recital too, 
he started up, saying, “ Whatailsus? What is it? 
What did you hear? The unlearned take the 
kingdom of heaven by force; while we, with our 
learnivg, wallow in flesh aud blood.” His tones, 
his gestures, his face, showed the intensest emo- 
tion, and Alypius looked oa in silent wondermeat 
Augustine rushed into the garden that adjoined the 
house, followed by Alypius. He tried by one 
strong, determined effort of will to break his chain. 
He struggled to be free; his soul dashed against 
the bars of her prison, only to fall duwn, exhaust- 
ed and bleeding by the effort. His agony and mis- 
ery found vent in tears; and, prostrated by a sense 
of utter helplessness, he feli on his knees, and 
ered, “ How long? how long? To-morrow and 
to-morrow? Why not now? Why 1s there not 
this hour an end to my uncleanness?”’ A child's 
voice is heard from a neighboring house, singing, 
“ tolle, lege; toile, lege.”” (Take and read; take 
and read.) Checking his tears, he arose, and go- 
ing within, took up St. Paul's Epistles. His eye 
fell on the passage in the Epistle to the Romans: 
* Not in rioting and in drunkenness,” etc.; “ but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The words met 
his case. They sounded in his ear like a voice 
from heaven, seconding the voice of conscience in 
drowning the clamors of the flesh, and pointiag to 
a divine helper to strengthen his strugging will to 
make the grand resolve. Animated by the divine 
command, and nerved by a power not his own, the 
prodigal son sinks into his Father’s arms, and the 
great crisis is over. Peace entered his troubled 
bosom ; the storm was hushed; the clouds van- 
ished ; sunlight flooded his soul, and lit up his face 
with a tranquil joy. 

Alypius took the book from the hand of Augus- 
tine, and read the passage, and what followed, till 
he came to “ Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye,” and the gentler, weaker Alypius, who, with 
almost womanly confiding, had clung to the strong- 
er arm of Augustine for many a year, grasps it still, 
and they enter together the haven of rest. 

Their joy is not yet full till another heart shares 
it. Gladness, exultation, triumph, praise, are the 
words by which Augustine describes the emotioas 
of his mother’s heart, when she heard from his 
own and Alypius’s lips the jeyful tidings. Long 
had she sown in tears, but her harvest of gladness 
was now come, and the bitterness of the cup she 
had been drinking for long years, was forgotten in 
the ecstacy of unearthly joy, which he who had put 
into her hand the chalice of sorrow, had hid at the 
bottom beneath the wormwood draught. 





SADNESS, 


Tue stars melt in a brighter fire— 

The dew, in sunshine, leaves the flowera— 
They from their watch in light retire, 

While we in sadaoess pass from ours. 


The lamps and flowers are bright as yet, 
And lips beneath more bright than they ; 
How cap a scene so fair, beget 
The mournful thoughts we bear away. 


But I have long a loiterer been 
Jn baunts where joy is said to be ; 
And though with peace | enter in, 
The nymph comes never forth with me! 


_— + e<—— 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT NEAR. 
Peruaprs the distance at which imagination scts 
the prospect of future punishmeut, may have a 
more general influence iu diminishing the effect of 
Goé’s merciful warnings than any skeptical! doubt 
about the intensity or duration of the sutferings of 
the wicked. The Spirit of God means to awaken 
us trom this delusion, when he tells us, by tne 
aposties and boiy men of old, that * the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh.” He means by tuese dec- 
larations to remind every man that his particular 
doom is near; for, whatever may be the seasun ap- 
pointed in the secret councils of God for “that 
great and terrible day, when the heavens and tne 
earth shail flee from the face of him who shall be 
seated upon the throne, and their place shal! be no 
more jvuund ’*’—whatever may be the destined time 
of this public catastrophe, the end of the world, 
with respect to every individual, takes place at the 
conclusion of his own life. In the grave, there 
wil) be no repentance ; no virines ean be acquired— 
no evil characters thrown off With that character, 
whether of virtue or of vice, with which a man 
Jeaves the world, with that he must appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. In that moment, 
therefore, in which his present life ends, every 
man’s future condition becomes irreversibly deter- 
mined.—Jlorsley’s Sermons. 

-e 


THE PEN WRITING IN HEAVEN. 





Tue day grows yet more solemn. Jts solemnity 
reaches its highest point, and culminates in the 
Monmentous issues of judgment. It is God's day of 
setUement with a world that has had a jong credit 
lt is the winding up of this earth’s bankrupt estate, 
and each man’s individual interest. It is the cios- 
ing of an open account that has been running on 
ever since the fall. It is the day when the bal- 
ance is struck, and our fate is heaven or hell; and 
What invests my text with solemn and sublime 
importance is this, that by the manner in which 
we have walked in these statutes, and kept these 
judgments and done them, shali our destiny be de- 
termed. 

The most common action of life ; its every day, 
every bour, is invested with a solemn grandeur 
when we think how they extend their issues into 
eternity. Our hands are now sowing seed for that 
great harvest. We shall meet again all we are 
doing and have done. The graves shall give up 
their dead, and from the tombs of oblivion the past 
shall give up all it holds in keeping, to be wit- 

nessed for or witness against us. O think of that! 

and in yonder hail of the Inquisition, see what its 

effects on us should be. Within those blood-stained 

Walls, for whose atrocious cruelties Rome has yet 

to answer, one is under examination. He has been 

assured that nothing he reveais shall be written 

for the purpose of being used against him. While 

making frank and ingenious confession, he sud- 


Danger makes the senses 
An arras hangs beside hum, and 
pen running along the pages. 
him. Behind that screen a 


and he shall meet it all again on the day 





being.” 


pen going in heaven, and entering on the books of 
Judgment all we say or wish, all we think or do. 
Would to God we heard it—every where, and al- 
ways heard it! Whata check! and what a stim- 
ulus! Are we abont to sin, how strong a carb; if 
slow to duty, bow sharpa spur! Whata motive 
to pray for the blood that blots outa guilty past, 
and for such grace as in time to come shallenable 
us to walk in God's statutes, to keep his judg- 
ments, and todo them. ‘ Knowing therefore the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men.”—Dr. 
Guthrie. 


LEARNING THROUGH EMBLEMS, 





Since our tuition is through emblems and indi- 
rections, tis well to know that there is method in 
it, a fixed scale, and rank above rank in the phan- 
tasms. We begin low with coarse masks, and rise 
to the most subtle and beautiful. The red men 
told Columbus “they had an herb which took away 
fatigue ;” but he found the illusion of arriving 
from the East at the Indies more sedative than any 
tobacco. Is not our faith in the impenetrability 
of matter more sedative than narcotics? You play 
with jackstraws, balls, bowls, horse and gun, es- 
tates and politics; but there are finer games before 
you. Is not timea pretty toy? Life will show 
you masks that are worth all your carnivals. 
Yonder mountain must migrate into your mind. 
The fine star-dust and nebulous blue in Orion, 
‘*the portentous year of Mizar and Alcor,” must 
come down and be deait with in your household 
thought. Whatif you shall come to discern that 
the play and playground of all this pompous his- 
tory are radiations from yourself, and that the sun 
borrows his beams? ° ” ° We 
must work and affirm, but we have no guess of 
the value of what we say or do. The cloud is 
now as big as your hand, and now it covers a 
country. That story of Thor, who was set to 
drain the drinking-horn in Asgard, and to wrestle 
with the old woman, and to ran with the runner 
Lok, and presently found that he had been drink- 
ivg up the sea, and wrestiing with Time, and 
racing with Thought, describes us who are con- 
tending, amid these seeming trifles, with the su- 
preme energies of Nature. We fancy we have 
fallen into bad compavy, and squalid condition, 
low debts, shoe-bills, broken glass to pay for, pots 
to buy, butcher’s meat, sugar, milk, and coal. 
**Set me some great task, ye gods! aud I will show 
my spirit.” “ Not so,” says the good Heaven; 
“plod and plow, vamp your old coats and hats, 
weave a shoe-string; great affairs and the best 
wine by-and-by.” Weil, ‘tis ali phantasm; and 
if we weave a yard of tape in all humility, and 
as well as we can, long hereafter we shall see it 
was no cotton tape at all; but some galaxy which 
we braided, and that the threads were Time and 
Nature.—R. W. Emerson. 
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THE POPE AND 





THE BEGGAR, 


“THE DESIRES THE CHAINS—THE DEEDS THE WINGS.” 


I saw a soul beside the clay it wore, 


When reigned that clay the Hierarch-Sire of Rome ; 
A hundred pricsts stood ranged the bier before, 
Within St Peter's dume. 


And al] was incense, solemn dirge, aud prayer, 
And still the soul steod sullen by the elay ; 
“© soul, why to thy heavenlier native air 
Dost thou not soar away?” 


And the soul answered, with a ghastly frown— 
“In what life loved, Death finds its weal or woe ; 
Slave to the clay’s Desires, they drag me down 

To the clay’s rot below !”’ 


It spoke, and where Rome’s purple ones reposed, 

They lowered the corpse; aad downwards trom the 
svn 

Both soul! and body sunk—and darkness closed 

Over that two-fold oue ! 


Without the ehureh, unburied on the ground, 
There lay in rags, a Beggar newly dead , 
Above the dust no holy priest was found— 
No pious prayer was said ! 


But round the corpse unnumbered lovely things 
Hovering, uaseen by the proud passers-by, 
Formed upward, upward, upward, with bright wings, 
A ladder to the sky ! 


“ And what are ye, O Beautiful!" ‘“ We are,” 
Answered the choral] cheruhim, “ His Deeps '" 
Then his soul, sparkling sudden as a star, 
Flashed from its mortal weeds ; 


And lightly passing, tier on tier, along 

The gradual pinions, vanished like a smile ! 
Just then, awept by the solemn. visayed throug 
From the Apostle’s pile— 


‘‘ Knew ye this beggar?” “ Knew—a wretch, who died 
Under the curse of our good Pope, now gone !” 

* Loved ye that Pope?” “Ile was onr church's pride, 
And Rome's most Holy Son!” 


Then did I muse :—Such are men's judgments—blind 
In scornor Jove! In what unguessed of things— 
Desires or Deevs—do rags and purple fiad 
The fetters or the wings! 

—Sir E Bulwer Lytton 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 





Tuer are some birds which can still further in- 
crease the comparative bulk of their body by 
drivirg airinto a series of ceilular spaces betweea 
the skin and the muscies Of this structure the 
common gannet, or Solan goose, is a familiar ex- 
ample, and by their power it attains that complete 
bueyancy which evables it to ride fearlessly and 
unbarmed on the rough waves of a troubled sea 
The enclosed air also benefits the bird in another 
way. When the ganuet sees from tts lofty hight 
its finny prey, It proportions the rate of its descent 
to the size of the fish and its depth in the water. 
If the fish is smail and near the surface, the bird 
sweeps over the waves and snaps it up Just asa 
swallow snaps upa fly. Butif it wot a tolerable 
size, and rather deep in the water, then the gan- 
net hurls itself headlong upon it, plouges inte the 
water, driving up the spray like a cloud, and thea 
emerges from the surface bearing the prey ia its 
beak. New every one knows that ut the hand is 
struck upon the water, the sensation is nearly as 
painful as if a board were struck; and those who 
are accustomed to dive from hights always take 
care to keep the body atraizht, aud to joia the 
bands over the head. so as to piow their way 
through the water, which otherwise would strike 
against the bead with unpleasant violence. What, 
then, must be the force of the water against. a body 
falling trom the enormous hight from which the 
gannet plunges, especially When an initial velocity 
is insparted to it besides that which results from 
the force of gravitation. Here the inciosed air 
comes into operation, and by acting as a spring. 
guards the body of the bird from the d'rgct shock 
that might otherwise be felt; it also prevents the 
birds from sinking too deeply in the sea, and as- 
sists It in regaining the surface. The extraordi- 
nary amount of air which pervades the body of a 
bird explains the curious fact, that a singing bird 
should be able to pour out such volumes of sound 
from so small a body, and without apparent fa- 
tigue. A man would be soon fa'igued if he were 
provided with a whistle and sel to oppose a canary 
or a nightingale, although the comparative size of 
the Jungs of the bird and the man 1s so infinitely 
in favor of the jatter —Rev. J. A. Wood. 
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GENEVIEVE. 





Marp of my love, sweet Genevieve! 

Ip beauty's light you glide along : 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice, as seraph's song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

This beart with passion soft to glow ; 
Within your soul # voice there lives ; 

It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
When sinking low, the sufferer wan 

Bebolds no hand outstretched to save, 
Fair asthe bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love you, sweet Genevieve. 


—Samuel T. Coleridge. 
GOD'S PEOPLE KNOWN TO HIM. 





Tamar may disquiet herself, and walk in an un- 
accustomed path, so as Judah may not know her. 
Isaac, through the dimness of his sight, may bless 
Jacob, and pass Esau. Tract of time may make 
Joseph to forget or be forgotten of his brethren. 
Selomon may doubt to whom of right the child 
belengeth ; and Christ may come to his own and 
not be received. But the Lord knoweth who are 
his, and his eye is always over them. Time, 
place, speech, or apparel, cannot obscure or dark- 
en his eye or ear. He can discern Daniel in the 
den—Job, though never so much changed, on the 
dung-hill; let Jonah be lodged in the whale’s 
belly. Peter be put into a close prison, Lazarus be 
wrapped in rags, or Abel rolled in blood; yet can 





Ah! how solemn to think that there is such a 


he call them by name, and send his angels to com- 


~ 


fort them. Ignorance and forgetfulness may 


love and knowledge to be estranged } 

, ‘ y ged in the 
but the Lord is not incident to cither: for bi 
as his esseuce, is everywhere: he knows 
things.—JoAn Barlow, 1616. 
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Salant Uitiaiccnaniaenie 
THE WANING MOON, 
I've watched too late; the morn is near 

One look at God's broad silent sky! 
O, hopes and wishes vainlydear, ~ 

How in your very strength ye die! 
Even while your glow is on the cheek 

And scarce the bigh purauit begun, 
The heart grows faint. the hand grows weak 

The task of life is left undone , 
See where upon the horizon’s brim 

Lies the stil) cloud in gloomy bars 
The wanivg moon, ali pale and dim, | 

Goes up amid the eternal etars 


Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue 
A softer sun, that shone all niyht 

Upon the gathering beads of dew 
And still thou wanest, pallid moon |! 

The encroaching shadow crow, apace 
Heaven's everlasting watelers ay on ‘ 

Shall see thee blotted from + 1y place 
O, Night's dethroned and crownless 

Well may thy sad, expiring ray 
Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 

Hope's glorious visions fade away 


queer ! 


Shine thou for forms that once were brig} 
For sages in the minds eclipse, : 

For those whose words were spells of might 
But falter now on stamimeriny lips! 


In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full mar y a grave, ou hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in Vain 


Another night, and thou among 

The epheres of heaven shalt cease to shin 
Ail ray less in the glitrering throng 

Whose luster late was quenched im thine 
Yet soon a new and teuder light 

From out thy darkeved orb shall beam 
And broaden till it shines all night 

On glistening dew aud glimmering stroa 

WC. Bn 
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SCIENCE AND THE BIBLU. 


In speaking of this book there is one 
which, theugh it does not occupy so large a 
as formerly, neverthele-s excites a great and gr 
ing interest, aud itis this: Isit true that sie 
its freest development in the least degree 
dicts any written word of God? 
that it did: but what are the last results? T 
the progressive science of the nineteenth 
and the statements in that bies 
true science and true relizion have a common 
origin—the bosom of God Now, mark, 
Bible was not written to teach science, but 
the only book that will stand the test of science 
The Veda, the Shaster, and the Koran 
stand the test, but the Bible can. and even where 
it seems to us beset with difficulty and mystery, 
those passages by modern investigation shine w 
a brilliant light. Let me mention to you one or 
two proois ot this First of ill, the 
hints at asystem of science. Iii 


Ouce it w 


i$ Said 
iat 
tury 





sed bo m Show that 


your 


eannot 
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Bible never 
had been writ- 
ten by mere human writers, they might have indi- 
cated here and there something like a system of 
science. It speaks ot tlewers and trees, from the 
hyssop on the wali to the cedar of 
there is not a hint of asy 
of stars and sun and 
system of astronomy 
protessor of science assert 
the least deyree assisted 
his system of science by the Bibie; so that | 
seems to me, the sijence of the Bibie is as impre 
sive as its eloquence, just as on the dial the 
dow and the suushine are alike instru 

the hour of the day. Then take the word “ firm 
ament,” which you find in Genesis. (n the Greek 
itis translated by a word signifying a concave 
with a vast solid mass. Translat translated 
it according fo their knowledge; bul when you 
go back to the original word yeu fiud that 1t means 
a space witbout limit. So that, you see, Moses 
was far in advance of those who translated him 
for the actual truth is disclosed 
ence. Take another instance: Job speaks of h 
self as standing on the circle of the earth; and 
Isaiah speaks of the circle of the sea Now, you 
know thatthe rotundity of the earth was for some 
years regarded as a heresy by 
Rome; but no one believes now 
surface, except, perhaps, 
Take one thought more: “ Who can sway the i 
fluence of the Pleiades.’ Many have wondered 
what was the influence of the Pleiades 
however, tells us that the stars, and the sun and 
the moou,and the earth, and their leading satel 
lites, constitute one group which res 
central sun, and that centra in 
Neiades. Here, then, we see that, while the 
does not teach science, when i 
ence it is always correct —D 
Annwersary of the Bible Socvet 
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tem of botany. It spoaks 
moon, but not a hint of a 
So tha’ no investigator or 
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by modern 


the Church a 
that itis ¢ 
Archbishop Culle 


Science 


ives round a 
is one of th 
does refer to sel 

Cumming at the 
y in London. 
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A FABLE, 
ONCE upon a time, a man (somewhat in drink, 
belike) raised at the coruer of 
the market-place, “ That the world was all turned 
topsy-turvy ; that the men and all 
walking with their feet uppermost ; that the houses 
and earth at large (if they did not mind wt) would 
fail into sky ; in that 
means were taken, things in general were on the 
high-road to the As people oaly 
laughed at him, be erted the louder and more ve 
hemently ; nay, at last began objuring, foaming 
imprecating, When a good-natured auditor, going 
up, took the orator by the ha meches, and softly 
inverting his pesition, set him down—on h 


a dreadiul outery 


catlie were 





the short, uniess prompt 


dev = the 


is teat 
The which, upon perceiving, his mind was stag- 
eered nota little. “* Ha! ; 
rubbing his eyes, “so it 
was hanging by its feet, 
standing on my head!” Censor, Custigat 
Radical Keformer, by 
called! have a caro’ have a 
thou art getting foud '—T/ 


‘cried ne, 


world that 
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THE FOURTH or Ji 
VIEW. 


By Our Engiish Correspondent. 


Ir is a eore trial and a g 
for a man to have more livht | 
8} ake, more than thirty years 


devout man of yenius, Edw 


eentrie bu 
ard irving, wh 
with brethren at Albany, to «i as propt 
Mr 
who has the « ceentricity withot renlus 


the last of that fraternity I 


1 gathered 
aecy and ita 


interpretation Drum t { P for 


Surrey, 
, ia almost 
3 a sore trial 
to know a little more than th 
few British, just one here and 
thus afflicted A 


many 


[There are 1 
*, who are 
Ihe 


ou 


In respect to mInericar latthers 
have a comfortable deg 
They pleasant 
To them the United Stats 3 an 
try—the land and the home of 1 
and of liberty ; where thought, 
speecb, and action are free; where religion 
hand in band with liberty, and all the noblest aspira 
tions and the finest instincts of ma 


FuoOrangsa 


Transatlantic subjects illusivns 
beside. ideal coun 


he very ark 
sacred home an l 


walks 


u's nature have 


their fullest expression and their largest scope ; and 
where the government is thé very and ex- 
pression of a free, virtuous, and enlightened peo- 


ple. 


imaye 


Such was and is the prevalent and popular British 
notion of the United States 

It is a sore trial and a great burthen on the flesh te 
bave more light than one’s brethren. Tere 
British who are so unhappily enlightened. They say, 
sorrowfully enough,—that American citizens have now 
no valid title to bold a Jaly celebration; no pretense 
to count kindred and descent from those true Repab- 
licans, who seventy years ago said 


are afew 


*“ We have epant 
the prime of our lives in procuring them the precious 
blessing of liberty. Let them spend theirs in show- 
ing that it is the great parent of science and virtue, 
and that a nation will be great in both, always in pre- 
portion as it is free.” What, itis asked, would Tuomas 
JEFFERSON say now, to the manifestation of sc- 
ence and virtue at Washington, or to the more thea 
European extravagance and plunder implied in an ex- 
penditure by the General Government of nearly $30,- 
000,000 annually ? 

Here is a leading literary journal discoursing of the 





Fourth of July, prompted to it by Mr. Bancroft's new 
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of United States History. “In less than a 
velume tr m the present date,” says the Reviewer, 
re ill celebrate the eighty-second anniver- 
tional-birthday ;” and be thas proceeds 
aracter and extent of the celebration : 


«America W 
sry of her na 
to sketeh the cb at 
Throughout the whole of the States, however di- 
Throve vitical language and sympathy, by ques | 
vided by pons ry and color, there will on that day be | 
tions of we — and country one unanimous speech 
heard in ear’ jow one coafederate banner. 
—there wu - achusetts, the eldest, to Minnesote and | 
“ From wr oungest born,—from Indian Dacotah, | 
Arizona, gat ew 4 an indistinct light on unassigned | 
where tae evocambered estates of green wood, to | 
esi San Francisco, Where it flaunts along the path | 
ofthe ocean sboamer, 
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facture, bleesed and made happy with appreciable | 
ufacture, 


‘hoat apd cotton aad rice, no less than 
harvests — harvests of freedom and peace,— 
ove pee business and trade and politica! camiey 
during oy keep & common jubilee. 
= ge ee or of that day, the wagon on the prairie | 

eetaes ‘te areh of leaves, the lumber-raft floating 
y work he Mississippi will attach to its rough pine 
dows © ly flag, the steamer far out at sea will hoist 
4 at the fore —a& motley a enpane— of all 
ee ae wan, Indian, civil and military, will make 
hues, Page ry twenty years ago, were forest streets, 
pare ma thirteen thousand miles of coast, from 
and along ) headland, peaceful eannon will proclaim 
he world @ declaration of American independence. 
i in leas favored climates will the day be for- 
gotten. Compliment or sympathy will deck with 
‘Ameriean colors the harbors of Moutreal, Sydney, and 
Liverpool Americans W dll be glad im Rome, in Flor- 
ence, and perhaps too in I aris,—and in token of polit- 
eal amity and fearless of clear and — search, the 
portraits of Queen Victoria and Presi ent Buchanan 
will bang side by side to dignify a hospitable dining- 
room at Ricbmond 
“To understan 
mohvres 


mast & J 


every caje al 


i the precise reasons for national 
which make July orators 
appear to & Euro} ean public somewhat florid 
and indiscriminate, apt to ov ercharge their 
addresses with allusions taken from the sun and the 
eagle and the natural tendencies of empire,—we have 
en y to turn back some eighty-two or three years. 
and reach the epoch at which Mr. Bancroft in his 
present volume has arrived. The odds against Amer- 
endence at that date were tremendous. Can- 


pride —the 


jean Inde} 
ecling. tbat is, from our mental balance-sheet, the 
beeility of fine old English ministers, the ignepance 
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and obstinacy of a fine old English king, and especial- 


ly the good-nature i buevlie ease of a fine old Koglish 
—giving England full credit for all these 


eopie , 
a a ait the adverse balance against her Transatlan- 
tic offset was great England was inert; like Asher, 
she desired simply to continue on the sea-shore, 
waving her scepter testily from time to time at 


waxing strong in the unknown wilder- 
Atlantic The mother forgot, or 
could not see, her child’s silent growth, miscalculated 
that cbild’s age, or, afte: the manner of some noble 
wothers, was afraid lest it ahould remind her of her 
own; she forgot the uncont! uursery in which Amer- 
iea had been placed, Luw few motherly caresses she 
bad received, what traditions had been bequeathed 
her, in what religious and civil liberty she hed been 
bred, how she had grown up in an out-door faith on | 
sold New England bills, and learned justice and mer- 

ey and divine international law under the mystic trees 

by the Delaware. England did not care to educate in | 
wif nt; she only cared to infliet imperial | 
custome, to curb her eluld by martial law and succes- 

sive cess ond tax. Unfilial that child was not. A 

certain divinity, as she thought, still hedged a 
crown; hut the English blood ia her, quickened by |! 
Traneatlartie heat, rose against legislative acts which 

she was compelled to aecept without remonstrance or | 


the child 


pees across the 





| 
| 


roverhim 
govern 


an obnoxious act, be tortured into 
submission, her commerce must cease, or henceforward 


eourent to receive 


ppeal. The acts ofa junto of mere servants of the | 
crown the men of Massachusetts rightly scorned to 
accept as the act of the representatives of England. 
Boston—eame the per mptory order—must either | 
| 


her port be closed. Onthe very day that this memora- 

ble act was made known in Boston, Louis the Sixteenth 

was proclaimed King of France, and thas in Europe | 
and in America two revolutions had begun. There is 
little need to institute a historical parallel, or to | 
eompare kingly and ministerial willfulness or want of | 
will in the two countries ;—in any hemisphere and in | 
any time, ‘To be weak is miserable, doing or suffer- 


ing 
* England’s weakness, like a hasty blow, aroused | 
America to a knowledge of her strength. She bad 
been sundered into Koundhead and Cavalier, into 
trader and Northern and Southern fac- | 
tions. Bnt the colony that Raleigh had planted resist- | 
ed the insult offered to Puritan Maseachusetts as a 
commen wrong and a common indignity. Colonial 
pride and honor were hurt in the person of its North- 
ern member. Thirteen estates suifered in the attack 
made upon Boston. The law was announced to the 
rudimental Parliament, convened for debate in histor- 
ical Faneuil Hall. A simple and business-like com- 
pany, not of talkers eo much as doers, Romans of la- 
ter days, who have eome from their fields, their sheep, 
or the plow—quitted their daily melons and pump- 
kins, and trudged in from their wooden houses at Rox- 
bury, Brookline, Dorchester, Cambridge, Charlestown, 


nu, and Lexington. Captains in the militia, some of 


hi 


al 


lanter, into 


them Congregationalist deacons,—all of them men of 
trust, and truth, and probity. Samuel Adams of Boston 
is at their head, and the words which he utters are still 


worthy of note :-— An empire,’ said he, ‘is rising in 
America; and Britain, by her multiplied oppressions, 
1# aecelerating that independency which she dreads. 
We have @ pust to maintain, to desert which would 
entail upon us the curses of posterity. The virtue of | 
our ancestors inspires us ; they were contented with clams | 
and muscles. For my own part, I have been wont to 
converge with poverty ; ol however disagreeable a | 
companion she may be thought to be by the affluent | 
aud luxurious who never were acquainted with her, I 
can live happily with her the remainder of my days, | 
| 
i 





if Lean hereby contribute to the redemption of my 
country.’ 

“ These were bold words to utter when the speaker 
knew that an order had been issued for his arrest ; but 
General Gage waa ‘an ancient and quiet’ commander, 
and stole out of th way of men of ascertained repub- 
liecan eharacter. The Act which closed the port of | 
Boston was circulated far and wide. It was printed 
with a black border, eried and burnt in the streets. It | 
kindled popular indignation in all the states, except 
New York and Pennsylvania, in the eapitals of which | 
wealth and family traditions inclined leading citizens | 
to hesitate or compromise. Connecticut, New Jersey, | 
New Hampshire, readily gave in their adhesion. The 
baitimore planters, with Indians on their frontier, and 
Hegro slaves that were so many hostages for their mas- | 
ters’ allegiance, betwixt the alternative of being evict- 
ed from their lends or retaining their liberty, did not 
waver. ‘ Boston,’ said they, ‘is but the first victim at 
the altar of lib: rty. All Americans must have one 
a ul, and stand by one another uato death. Should 
they fail the constitutien of the mother eountry itself 
Would Jose its excellence.’ Virginia, repre sented by 
euch leaders as Patrick Henry, Richard Lee, Jefferson, 
and Washington, spoke out nubly. The last act of the 


cee y} rae : 
Aseembly was to proclaim a fast-day on the day when 


| 





} 


| 
| 





the Boston Port Act took effect. “For this act the 
Governor Cissolved the Assembly. The members re- 
paired to the Raleigh tavern, there passed resolutions, 
—and then, courteous gentlemen as they were, attend- 
ed a ball given in honor of Lady Dunmore, the Gov- 


ernor's Wi 
thre 


life.”’ 


° = - > . } 
fe, who had just arrived in the colony. In | 
weeks the great commonwealth had spruag to 
™ , . ° 

Ake eloguent account of the blockade is then ex- 
tracted, and the eoncentration Boston de- | 


uy oa i8 


8&¢ ribed 


“To Boston the whole country looked A King’s 
regiment was encamped on DostonCommon. In Fan- | 
eul Ha)l the delegates sat with locked doors. The 
New England towns sent rye and flour, she« p and fish. 
The Frenchmen of Quebce, the Germans on the banks 
ofthe Shehandoak, Maryland, and Delaware, sent in 
contributions. Carolina sent rice, and bid the Boston 
people ‘not to pay for an ounce of the damned tea.’ 
Sen of peace, Episcopalian and Congregationalist 
clergymen, preached resistance. Noble John Adams 
spoke the general voiee, ‘Swim or sink, live or die, 
survive or perish with my country, is my unalterable 
determination.’ Massachusetts was to be ‘ regulated’ 
by a military Governor and Council. Her charters 
were abolished, her judges and sheriffs made hencefor- 
ward creatures of the Crown, and the rights of select 





taken away from the peop Maesachusetts was, in- 
deed, ina state of siege Bu Boston would have its 
town- meetings, and citizens who bore office under the 
Crown were obliged to hang their heads at church and 
crouch in their pews while honest men walked past 
The sound of revolution begins to be heard ‘ swinging 
slow with solemn roar’ round the woods of Cambrid re 
Congress will endeavor for the last time to avert inc e- | 
pendence, George Washington being convinced that 
no thinking man in ali North America desires it,—the 
voice of Chatham will be heard like a prophetic wail 
in a historical perliament,—and then ‘the American | 
jewel’ shall be torn owt and flang away for ever from 
the Crown of England. 

“ From these preliminary dates, which occupy the 
early chapters of the history, we pass on to Lexington 
and Concord, where another Emerson, the great 
presente of the place, is alert, gun in hand, powder- 

orn and pouch for balls slang over his shoulder. It 


ane en April when the firet American eitizens 


le. 


} 
ing juries, and of assembling in town-meetings, were | 
} 





| ie given. 


; logues sent to any address, 


The Historian's descviption of the hour and the men 
is then given, and is supplemented by a description of 
the oceupation of Breed's Hill. 

Thus the English Reviewer (if we mistake not also 
the Biographer of Penn) discourses of the Fourth of 
July, and of the History. The present writer, in the 
exercise of the same function, some weeks since, felt 
compelled to notice the imperfect judgment and bad 
taste of the Historian, in dealing with Samver Joun- 
son. The Philo-American Atheneum is arrested and 
scandalized by the same caricature ; and, reproducing 
it, remarks : 

“We do not quarrel with Mr. Bancroft for writing 
like an American; but the commonwealth of history 
and of letters suffers from! such spiteful writing ” 

Fiaally, our Reviewer gives this general estimate : 

“The opinion which we have more than once ex- 
pressed upon the style of Mr. Bancroft’s History, ap- 
plies with full force to the volume before us. It is 
exceedingly picturesque and bright and processional 
—yet poe f equal to the vigor of debate, or the 
storm of revolutionary battle We have only glimpses 
of the men of the Revolution, and are left to a good 
deal of surmise as to the secrets of the time. We 
mise the authoritative notes that lighted up the text 
of the earlier volumes, aud cannot but, on the whole, 
express our regret that the author has not had such 
complete access to papers as would have given full- 
ness and certainty to this, without doubt, the only 
American National History.” 

The excessive price at which the volume is pub- 
lished—four dollars, is a practical prohibition of the 
volume, and in effect is equal toa severe censorship. 
The story of the American Revolution yet remains 
untold to millions of Englishmen, who would fain 
hear it, and learn its great lessons. That History, and 
another, even the Decline and Fal) of the great Re- 
public, awaits the pen of a ready and courageous 
whiter. 





A RECOLLECTION AND A REFLEOTION, 


More than twenty years since a man of genius, and 
of penetrating political eagacity, exhausted the ques- 
tion of the Ballot, and then disappeared from the 
House of Commons, and from public life. 

Since then he has been lost to the every-day world. 
But he has given to this, and to succeeding ages, a 
History of Greece, profound, accurate, exhaustive, phi- 
losophic. He has, beyond all his predecessors, risen 
to the hight of the great argument, from the history 
of the immortal Greeks, their genius, their philoso- 
phy, their politics. He will thus teach every age 
from their example. 

But we would that this History, in twelve volumes, 
had not been written. The author onght not to have 
been relegated to the seclusion of his study, to live in 
the past, and, indirectly, for the future. He ought, as 
firet Minister of the Crown, to have been molding 
the present, to have been guiding and forming a na- 
tion, and making a noble history of Englaad. 

But Grote had to yield to clamor, to give place to 
adventurers, and to “regular” knaves and quacks; 
to make room for more ignorant children, for noble 
Lords and Right Honorable Gentlemen, and for “* Gov- 
ernments,” who were not worthy to wipe his shoes, 
or to hang up his coat in the chambers of “ the pal- 
acc” at Westminster. So it is. 

A Dizzy sells his head to a powerful faction, bran- 
dishes for them a tongue, under which is the poison 
of asps, and he is Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
leads the House of Commons! To Buckinghamshire 
farmers, and the honorable House, he can lie without 
any abatement ef the yellowness of his visage. So 
that other plagiarizing novelist, hight Butwer, is lib- 
eral (over-liberal of a kind!) and for the Ballot. But 


| there is a “reaction,” and Liberalism, and the Whigs, 


who have cousins, do not give him place. He turns 
his back upon himself. He is for the Corn Laws, and 
against his former love, the Ballot; and so he is mem- 
ber for a county, and a Secretary for the Colonies! 
Self is served. Factions are served. The nation 
is betrayed ; and Grorcr Grote, a man of a thousand 
years, is not in the Government, but in his library 
" 
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cost of a new building.”—The Independent. 


“We cordially recommend it to all."—New York Tribune. 

‘We urge every church that is about to erect a house of wor- 
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1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


© SELL DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS during a residence of Sixteen 
Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is a work of Thrilling Adven- 
tures avd Hair-breadth Eseapes among savage beasts and more 
say men. Dr Livingstone was alone and unaided by any 
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Fran 
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L. D. OLMSTED, 
AGENT FOR THE 
NEGOTIATION OF LOANS SEOURED BY REAL ESTATE, 
Chicage, Illinois, 
FFERS HIS SERVICES TO CAPITALISTS 
at the East who desireto make safe investments at the W est. 
All basi is tr cted without expense te the lender. 
By special permission he refers to— 
New York. 
Henry Young, Esq., 
Phelps, Bliss & Co., 
8. B. Chittenden & Ov., 
8. Cochran & Co., 
Wats, Dunning & Graham, 
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Hartford, Cona. 

Day, Owen & Co., 
Collins Brothers, 
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Hon. J. P. Williston. 

New London, Conn. 
Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 
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Chicago. 
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Montreal, Hon. Mark Skinner, 


D. P. Janes, Esq. Philo Carpenter, Eaq. 
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STATIONERS, BOOKBINDERS, 
STEAM JOB PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


City and country orders solicited. We offer all articles in our 
line, suitable for Busi , Professi l,or Private use, in quan- 
tities tosuit buyers. Please call or send your orders. 489-614 


K Sete-euicn, 
THE FAVORITE PERFOME, 
DISTILLED FROM FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
KISS-ME-QUICK THE PERFUME, 
KISS-ME-QUICK THE SACHET, 
KISS-ME-QUICK BOAP. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 
Chemist and Family Druggist, 609 Breadway. 
495-507 Pet 
Wy **? TROY BELEK FOUNDRY. 


fESTABLISHED IN 1626.) 
The subscribers have constantly for sale aa assert 
Lecomottre. 














BELLS. ment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, , Plen- 
LLB. tation, School-house, and other Bells, mounted in the 
-LLS. most approved and durable maneer. For fall partice- 


. lars as te many recent improvements, warrantee, diam- 
eter of Bells, space eccupied in tewer, rates of 
tation, eto., send foraciroulaz. Bellis tor the Soath 
Gelivered tm New York. Addsess 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents 
West Troy, N. ¥. 





INE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC.—ISAAC 
Ford’s Son, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth 
street, New York, has constantly on hand a great variety of Car- 
riages of all kinds, of the most fashionable patterns, built under 
his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, aad of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now 
ruining in England, France, Canada, and throughout the United 
Sutes. 
Carriages will be built to order, at very short notice, of any 
patern, and on the most reasonable terms. 
R. F. DENISON, 
116 Elizabeth street, New York City. 


CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. 


960 TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT. 260 


¢REAT SALE OF TEAS, TEAS, GROCERIES, FLOUR, and 
Previsions, cheap for cash.—The great Oanton Tea Warehouse is 
the cheapest cash store in the city of New York, where the 
ebdeest Teas, finest Groceries, and largest stock to seleot from, are 
always on hand. Fine family Flour $5 per bbl.; sew-crop Teas, 
30 ® 50 cents ; and all other goods equally cheap. Sale continues 
every day. Call and see for yourselves. THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
Importer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in choiee Teas and fine 
Gneeries, etc., 260 Greenwich street, N. Y. 479-531 


JUST RECEIVED. 
PER “ PERSIA."—JUST RECEIVED, 
PIESSE & LUBIN’S 


HUNGARY WATER. 


HE SPECIFIO VIRTUES OF EAU DE LA 
Reine de Hongrie has rendered it justly celebrated in all 
paris of the world. It wasoriginally distilled a.p. 1550, by Para- 
celsas Piesse, the alehymistand pbysician of Transylvania. Vor 
twocenturies its reputation has steadily advanced, till, at the 
present time, it has fairly eclipsed all other oderant waters, and 
tha! simply from the fact that Hungary Water contains a small por- 
tion of the Resemarinus, of which its fragrant competitors are des- 
titute. Now i is certain that Resemary has the power to mcrease 
the memory and invigorate the brain, as noted by the Bard of 
Avon : 


496-505 








“ There’s Rosemary, that's for remembrance.” 
We cannot be surprised to learn that orators, clergymen, leo- 
turers, authors, poets, give it the preference. 


EUGENE DUPUY, Agent, 
No. 609 Broadwag. 


s * 
Communion Services, etc. 
LATED AND BRITANNIA PLAGONS, TANK- 
ards, Goblets, and Plates; also, Collection Plates, Baptismal 
Fonts, together with every article of Plated and Britannia House- 
keep'ng Goods, including the popular Patent Double Ice- Pitchers 
and Office Water Coolers. Also, metals of various kinds, vis. 
Block Tin, English Banca and Straits, Bar Tin and Bar Lead, 
American and Spanish Pig Lead, Silesian Spelter, Regulus of An- 
timony, Babbett Metals, Metallic Bismuth. 
For sale at 4 and 6 Burling-Slip, New York. 
499-519 


498-510Pet 





LUCIUS HART. 


Ice-Pitchers and Water- 
Coolers. 


ESIDES THE SPLENDID AND VERY USE- 

ful Double Ice-Pitchers, I bave a fine assortment of Japan- 

ned Water-Coolers, for stores, offices, banks, etc., at prices from 
$2to $6. For sale by 
499-506 LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip. 


‘What a Horrid Smell !” 


| oe A LADY, ON OPENING HER 
‘4 cloere ice-chest after a few weeks’ use. 

What can she expect? 

She has bottled up the putridities of fish, flesh, and fowl, and 














OLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. 84 Walker street, 

near Broadway, N. Y. Reeeived the highest premium where aad 
wherever they brought their Pianos in competition with the best 
makers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Among the judges were Gotésokaik, W. Mason, a 


ete, Prices moderate. 
CHICKERING & SONS, HAVING 





EsSBS. 
removed totheir new warerooms, No 694 Broadway (oor. 
4th street) are prepared to offer their friends and the public an 
extensive assortment of GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, manafactured expresely for 
this city, finished in various styles of cases, and in prices which 
cannot fail to please. Piano-Fortes made to order, tosuit any 
style offurniture, and all instruments Warranted to give entire 
satisfaction, 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS TO RENT, upon the most 
favorable terms, 


Messrs. C & SONS would call especial attention to their new 
scale of UPRIGHT PIANOS, which for purity and volume of tone 
are unsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, and are very 
desirable fer medium-sized rooms and cottages. 


Mr. C. F. CHICKERING will represent the firm in New York, 
and give his personal attention ¢o all the requirements of their 
business. 


SH Ail orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly 
attended lo. 46Bte 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


ALLET, DAVIS & CO.'’s)5 HAINES BROS., 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constibuting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can 
always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 
to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. Nzw Pianos T0 LBt, AND RENT 
APPLIED ON PURGHASE. 
T. 8S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
458 B way, eorner Grand st. 





482-513¢ 





SHEET-MUSIC AND MUSIC-BOOKS. 


UD EALers: TEACHERS, SEMINARIES, 
sical Societies, and Bands, supplied with American 
Foreign Music at the lowest rates. 

NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED DAILY. 
ite sent by mail, , when the marked price is re- 
- Catalogues sent on application. 

PRIRTH, POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 


MU- 
and 


500-50) 








IANOS AND MELODEONS SUPERIOR 
MAKE at GREAT BARGAINS Been hand Pianos at 


the follow extremely low prices: $25, $7: 100, $110, $115. 
$125, $140, $150, and $165. Piance Se ea 
rent allowed on purehase, For sale Monthly 


F on 
ORACE WATERS, No. way. 
“The Horace Waters’ Pianos are known as the very best, 
Weare enabled to speak of these instrements with confidence, 
from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable 
quality."—N. Y. Evangelist. 492-504 


the vapors rush out to tell her of the fact. What must 
she do? 
She must buy one of 


Winship’s Ventilating Re- 
erators. 


which place their contents, not in a stagnant pool, but io an 
ICY CURRENT 
of FRESH AIR,— 
Not a pool, 
Not a pool, 
Not a pool. 


In a stream, 

In astream, 

In a stream, 
She must visit 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
. ee 
NEW ENGLAND HOMES IN IOWA. 


HE TOWN OF “NEVIN,” IN ADAMS OOUNTY, 
lowa, is now aioe all it promised a year or two since. The 
steam saw-mill and s ingle-milt are built, and in active operation. 
The flouring-mill is on the ground, and is, or willsoon be, doing 
its work. The hotel is built, and has a aoble Vermonter for ite 
landlord. The store is erected and filled with goods. Rev. Norris 
Day, the well-known Evangelist, now laboring in the neighborhood 
of Boston, has purchased a home there, and will be happy to give 
any information as to soil, climate, etc., ete., (Post-Office address, 
Boston.) A partof his family are now there, and the rest willjola 
bim in making that their permanent home in the spring. The lave 
financial reverses that have made so many bankrupt, shows the 
importance of investing property in a farm, that will not take to 
itself wings and fly away. The importance of selecting a home 
in the midst of such society, especially to those having children te 
educate, will be apparent to all. A beautifulengraved mapof the 
lan of the town, and all needful information as to terms, etc., ean 
obtained iy! a of R. B. SMITH, Esq., 27 Doane 3t., Boston, 
or of R. W. TU » Newton Center, Mass. 497-592 


WILLIAM H. KINSLEY, 


+} COMMISSION WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 
No, 11 Gold street, (near Maiden Lane,) New York. 


ONSIGNMENTS OF DRUGS AND DRB5G- 
gists’ Articles, from Importers, Manufacturers, and ProJde- 


4estf 











cers, disposed of to the best advantage, Orders executed with 
dispateh, at the lgwest market 
M. BURGE 





rates. 
late Druggist ef Cortlandt strect. office as 
above. 499-1 Qeow 
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HOUSEKEEPERS ! 


Anne | Aways Buy the Best, | F>TURS 
Pine eee pr" 

Di ome pres 
ee | ee 


SALARATUS, 
jo™™ pt. 
yom Pp™*s 
jem p= 
ja p™" 
ye pPp™"* 
jets Ppt 
jen Pp" 
je==* p= 


rf Pp™™ 
“uf | 313 WASHINGTON STREET, N.Y. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


THE SWEETEST AND REALLY THE MOST PERFECT 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURB. 
HIS ADMIRABLE PREPARATION OF ELD- 
er Flowers is very fragrant as a perfume. dex Flowers 
have from the earliest ages been esteemed as a inild and harmies 
et most perfect beautifier of the Skin. Tan, San-baras, Freck- 
es, Redness, etc., it will speedily amd completely romore. 

Children—It is eee beneficial and perfectly innocuous, 
even to the youngeet infamt. 

Shaving—K is valuable beyond anything, annihilating every 
pimple and all roughness, renderimg the skin soft aad firm, pre- 
paring it se completely for the razor. 

Family Lotion—Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers will be 
found beyend all praise, and needs only a trial to he approved. 


EUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
600 Broadway, N. Y. 


Furniture, Furniture, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 


87 BOWERY, (Wholesale Warehouse,) 
and 456, 458,460 PEARI, STRERT, (Retail Store,) New York. 
RS BLL oF $25 at WHOLESALE Prices. o@ 
ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BLACK WALNOT 


Parlor Furniture, 


In Breeatetle, Delaine, and Plush. Cane-Seat and Common Par- 
niture in great variety. Also, 


Enameled Chamber Furni- | 
ture, 


Ie asknowledged by many thousand 
families in all parts of the coun- 
try the purest and most reliable ever 
made. There are thousands of suf- 
ferers from dyspepsia, decayed teeth, 
and many other derangements of 
the system, which are brought on 
by the nse of common caustic Salx- 
ratus. But JAMES PYLE’S DIRT- 
ETIG SALZRATUS is free from 
every impurity, and as barmiless to 
the stomach as flour Hself. In point 
of nicety it is far preferable to Bak- 
ing Soda, or any Salwratus in the 
market. Tell your Grocer you want 


PYLE’S 


DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
IN POUND PAPERS. 





JAMES PYLES 
Geauine Cream Tartar 


Te also sold at all the Greeories, in 
qmail packages. ks pa may be 
relied en, and one trial of arti- 
cles will satisfy any lady of thoir 
superbority. 





JAMES PYLE'S 
CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAP, 


the hardest, therefore the most eco- 
nomical Soap that families can buy. 











496-507 Pet 








! 


In sete from $22 to $100. 
Sprmg,Cured Haw, Moss, and Whalebone, MATTRESSES. 
Alse, Feather Reds and Bedding, Patent Premium Sofa Bed- 
steads, and Patent SeH-Rocking Cradles. 
B® Dealers will find at the above stores the largest and best 
assortment of any establishment im New York, and can buy, either | 


at wholeeale or retail, cheaper than at any otler howee inthecity. | 
494-506X 





BATH ALUM SPRINGS, 


A delightful Summer Retreat in the Mountains of 
Virginia, 

Twelve hours from Washington city and Richmond by the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad, 

ASFENGERS FROM THE NORTH TAKE 

the Alexandria morring boat at Washington and the Alex- 

avdria and Orange Railroad to Gordonsville; thence by Central 

Railroad, in full view of Monticello, the University of Virginia, 

assing through the Blue Ridge at Rockfixh, by the great State 

ussel, (nearly one mile in length) crossing the Valley of Vir- 

ginia, and entering the ranges of the North Moupstains at Baffalo 

Gap ; leaving the cars at Milboro’ Depot, theuce by coaches ten 

miles, over a smooth graded road, to Bath Alum before sundown. 

The proprietors feel warranted in saying that to families and 
others desiring a quiet, eool, and comfortable retreat from the 
lowlands of the city, there is not one in the mountains of Virginia 
offering greater indueements. Large, airy, well ventilated, well 
furnished rooms, anda good table, have always distinguished this 
watering-plaee. 

The mineral waters (alum and chalybeate) have been promonnc- 
ed by distinguished chemists and physicians equal in some 
respects, and, as atonic and invigorator, often superior, to our 
Rockbridge Spring, while the pure mountain freestone water 
cannot be exceiled and rarely equaled for its purity and salu 
brity. 

Danek Mer Cees. a<.covd osahes H+ 08090000 
* per month, of four weeks............... 
"The Southern passenger must be eareful to come as far 
north as Richmond, and there take the Central train at 7 o'clock 
A.M. FRAZIER & RANDOLPG, 
Proprietors. 


LOCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS. 
EFERRING TO THE ABOVE FOR SCHED- | 


ule of route for the Northern travel through Washington, 
and for so much of the Southern travel as shall come by the sea- | 
board line of railroads to Richmond, we add that the visitorto | 
this place will leave the cars at same point, Milboro’ Depot, and | 
take the coaches, running south from the railroad 5) miles, to 
these Springs. Bath Alum is north of the road, 

B@ The travelers from Southern Kentucky, Tennessee, Northern 
Alabama, and Mississippi, can procure through tickets frem any 
point in the South tothe Rockbridge Alum Springs, by the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad, for just the same money that wiil 
buy them athrough ticket to the nearest spring to them of this 
cluster of springs. 

In buying their ticket, therefore, they lose nothing by getting 
it for the Rockbridge Alum Springs,even if they never use it 
The same ticket will tu ke them to any of the other springs. They | 
pass immediately by the Peaks of Ottcr, and cross the Natural 
Bridge 

The proprietors announce this celebrated resort as now open 
and in better condition for the due accommodation of its crowds of j 
patrons and friends and the public at large than it has ever yet 
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THE “OLD DOMINION” COFFEE-POT. 


BHOUSANDS OF THIS NEW COFFRE.POoT 
have already been sold, and the demand from all partes of 


the United Stagge is rapidly on the increase. Wherever intso- 
duced, it has given the most complete satisfaction. 





THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE-POT 


wakes better Coffee than it is possible to obtain in any other way, 
because. by an ingenious but simple arr t the bh k 

er may ber her c 
thus securing all the elements of 
proportional combinations. 





e - 
ce an th of time without lose of 
Ban e coffee in their potanal nod 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 


is manufactured under the patent for the United States by 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
117 and 119 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia. 
FA manufacturers for the United States of ARTHUR'S 
CELEBRATED PATENT AIR-TIGHT SELF-SEALING CANS 


AND JARS. 


For sale by dealers in housekeeping articles and sterekeepers 
generally. 49-4teowL 





THE LIVER 
INVIGORATOR! 
Prepared by Dr. Sanford, 
COMPOUNDED ENTIRELY FROM GUMS, 


8 ONE OF THE BEST PURGATIVE AND 
Liver Medicines now before the public, that acts as @ Onthar- 
toc, easier, milder, and more effectmal than any other medicine 
known, It is not only a Cathartic, buta Liver ay | 
first on the Laver to t ite morbid matter, Seo. on the a 
and bowels to carry off that matter, thus accomplishing pur- 
pares e@ectually, without of the painful feelings experienced 
nm the operations of most Cathartics, It stre the sys 
tem at the same time that it purges it; and when taken daily im 
= doses, will strengthen and build it up with unusaal 
rapidity. 


. The pacer is - f ee : | setastoet re of the 
uman y; and when it performs its functions well 
the powers of the system are m4 fully developed. The stomach 
is almost entirely dependent © | on the healthy action of 
Laver for the proper perform- ance of its fanotions ; when 
stomach is at fault, the bowels | g, | are at fault, and the whole 
oaien conaph Catalin Outer: 14.| ten 6a dowam oh Gober 
aving oi - tq | For the diseases o or- 
gan, one of the proprietors has made it his stady, in a 
practice of more than twenty | g | years, to find some remeil; 
wherewith to counteract the many derangements to w 

it is Mable. 

To prove that this remedy is © at laet found, any persen trou- 
oe ont a BM , fan} reese Bagh, . by, forms, 
ae to try 8 ie, and conic oe: le 

These Gums remove all|™ | morbid or bad matter from 
the system, supplying fn their > place a healthy fiow of bile, 
invigorating the stomach, causing food to digest well, 
purifying the bleed, z giving tone and health to the 
whole machinery, removing the cause of the disease—~ 
effecting a radical cure. bat 

Bilieus attacks are cured, and, what is bete 
acketae-. by the oceasional use of the Liver 
nvigernator. 

One dose after eating is suf- ficient to relieve the stomach 
and prevent the food from rising and souring. 

Only one dose taken before retiring, prevents Night- 
mare. 

Only one dose taken at m night, loosens the bowelg 
gently, and cures Cestive- | | mess. — 

One dose taken after each meal willcure Dyspepeine 
7 re ior. of two tea- | » | spoonfuls will always relieve 
Sic eadache. 

One bottle taken for fe | = | male cnorodion removes the 
cause of the disease, and makes @ ect cure. 

Only one dose immediately = | relieves Colle, while 

One dese often repeated is a sure cure for Oholers 
Morbus, and a preventive of Chelera. 

ie Only one bottle is needed to throw out of the 
system the effects of medicine after a long sickness. 

B® One bottle taken for Jaundice, removes all sal- 
lowness or unnstural color | g | from the skin, 

One dose taken a short time befre eating gives vi- 
gor to the appetite, and makes | * | food py hom mie 

One dose often repeated cures renic re 
rhea in its worst forms, = | while Summer and Bowe 
el complaints yield almost | ,, | to the first — wr te 

One cor two doses cure at- | ™ | tacks caused by erms 
Citdren; there is no surer, o safer, or speedier remedy in 
the world, as it newer fails. 

Bw A few bottles cure fe Drepsy, by exciting the 
absorbents. 

We take pleasure in recom- | y mending this medicine as @ 
preventive for Fever and Aguc, Chill Fevers 
and all Fevers ef a Bil-|«jieus Type. It operates 
with certainty, and thousands are willing to testify to ite 
wonderful virtues. 

















D 
Ail who use it are giving their ananimous testimony 
in its favor. 
a3 Mix Water in the mouth with the Invigernrors 
and swallow beth together. 


THE LIVER INVIGORATOR 
is a Scientific Medical Discovery, and is daily working curea, 
almost too great to believe. It cures as if by magic—even the Siret 
dose giving benefit—and seldom more than one bottle is required 
to cureany kind of Liver Complaint, from the worst Jaundice 
or Dyspepsia to a common Headache, all of which are the resut off 
a Diseased Liver. 
PRYE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE 
Dr. SANFORD, Proprietor, 
345 Broadway, New Yorb. 
Retail Agent in New York, FREDERICK V. RUSHTON. 10 
Astor House, corner Barclay, and 417 Broadway, eorner Canal, 
and all Druggists in fhe country. 483-26teow 


Looking-Glasses, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMBS GILT MOLDINGS, 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS AND TASSELS, 
Ere. Ere. 
Mirrors for Private Parlors, Hetels, and Steambeats, on hand 
and made to order. 
Also, Window Cornices, English, Freneh, and Amerikan 
Engravings, etr., 
at wholesale and reta!l. 
JOHN S. WILLARD, Manutactares 
209 Canal street, (bet. Broadway and Center e#t.,) 

469-540 formerly 440 Pear! street. 


UFFALO STAINED GLASS WORKS, 
Stained Glass for Churches, 
Public and Private Buildings. 
C. J. THURSTON, 
485-2l teow Wo. 5 Terrace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


YER’S PILLS ARE PARTICULARLY 
adapted to derangements of the digestive apparatus, and 
diseases arising from impurit™ of the blood. A large part ef all 
the complaints that afflict mankind originate in one of these, 
and consequently these PILLS are found to cure many varie- 
ties of disease. 
Subjoined are the statements from some eminent physicians cf 
their effeots in their practice. 
As A Famity Paysic. 
From Dr. E. W. Cartwright of New Orieane. 
“ Your Prius are the prince of purges. 

















Their excellent quai 


| ties surpass any cathartic we possess. They are mild, but wry 
| certain and effectual in their action on the bowels, which muke@ 


them invaluabie to us in the daily treatment of disease.” 
For JAUNDICE AND ALL Liven ComMPLAINTS. 
From Dr. Theodore Bell of New York City. 
** Not enly are your PILie admirably adapted to their purpose ag 
an aperient, but | find their beneficial effects upon the Lives very 


been. The same unremitting attention as heretofore shall con- | marked indeed. They have in my practice proved more effectual 

tinue to be paid by the undersigned and all in his employ to se- | for the cure of biliows complaints than any one remedy I can 

cure the comfort of the guests of the establishment. | mepgion. I sincerely rejoice that we have at length a purgative 

N. B.— Pamphlets sent by mail on application. | whi is worthy the confidence of the profession and the pee- 
WILLIAM FRAZIER, ple.” 


For the Proprietors. 
B@ The Rockbridge Water kept on sale fresh from the springs, 
HEGEMAN & CO., 
165, 273, 511, 756 Broadway. 


THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 
OR ALL FORMS OF CHRONIC DISEASE, | 
such as curvatures, consumption, female and other weak- | 
nesses, paralysis, etc., is used in America only at Dr. Taylor's 
Institution, 67 West Thirty-eighth street, New York. Both phy- | 
siciens have studied this treatment in European institutions, in- 
cluding the systematic course in the Royal Central Institution of 
Stockholm, Sweden, where one of us has spent the past season. | 
Also, the Compressed Air-Lath, a0 leng and so successfully used in | 
France, we find very useful in lung diseases. Using no meti- | 
cines, among a great variety of hygienic means, the Warger-Curr, | 
when carefully applied and watched,is a potent remedy. The | 
physicians control the dietary. but having no pecuniary interest 
in the bearding department. can devote their whole time to the 
medical care of the sick. Best of medical and other references 
iven, and pamphiets on the Movement Cure, Compressed Air- 
ath, etc., sent, GEORGE H. TAYLOR. M.D, 
500te CHARLES F. TAYLOR, M.D. 


THE HOPE MILLS, 


(BSTABLISHED 1832,) 


—— 


by 
500-502B 








! 








| 
} 
| 


No. 74 Fulton Street, 
New York. 
J Gs rsa @& Ae & CO us i 
e DEALERS IN | 
COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, | 


Hope Muis Yeast Powder, Baker's Cowa and Chocolate, 
Cocoa Sbelis, Roasted and Ground Goifee, Ground l’epper, 
Pimento, Cassia, Cloves, Ginger, Nutmegs, Cream Tartar, 
French Mustard, Soda, Saleratus, Kioe Flour, etc., 
Mocha and African Coffec, Jamaica Cinger, White, 
African, and Cayenne Pepper in original 
packages, Sago and Tapioca. 

Cofive Reasted aud Groand for Grocers. 
MILLS AND FACTORY... Ra .... JBRSEY CITY. 

The proprietors of this establishment invite your attention to | 
the above card, believing that from long practical experiense, | 
with ample facilities for purchasing their stock, they ean furnish 
superior goods at satisfactory prices. } 

We would remark that we adhere strictly to the principle of 
using our label er brand of “‘The Nope Mills,” on no goods not | 
strictly pure and of the best quality, eonsequently our goods stand | 
deservedly above those of other mannfasturers wherever they are 
known. | 

We take the liberty to add, for the benefit of those who may be } 
solicited by others to purchase at prices nominally below our list, 
that no other establishment prepare their articles by the same 
standard that we do, and therefore cannot offer the same quality 
ata less price ; and further, that we are ever rea ly to pack mixed 
articles to order atlower prices than given in our list, pledging 
our reputation as a guarantoe that they sha‘/ be as good for the 
price as any other person or persons oan furnish. 

N. B.—Our friends (in making orders) will please designate 
QUALITIES and PRICES, Strangerswil! be required io aceam- 

apy their orders with cash or satisfactory city reference.—A Lid- 
Discount will be made for Cash. 

As market prices dhange, these will be subject to alteration. 

Orders promptly exeoméad, 400 r 


mus DPEUS DAVIDS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WRITING INKS, LIMPID FLUID, 
Senling Wax, 
WAFERS, MUCILAGE, ETC., ETC 
127 and 129 William Street, 
WASHINGTON STORES, 
(Between John and Fulton streets.) } 





Tnapprvs Davips, MANUFACTORY, 
Bens. PoMERoy. Established 1925. 


Our STEEL PEN BLACK INK was tested by the Mechanics 
Institute in 1836, with two other well-known Inks, to show their 
comparative qualities for permanence. The result shows our Ink 
to be legible, while the others are much faded. 

Dr. Chilton’s test, made in 1836, engraved fac-similes of which 
can be seen at our office, proves conclusively that our Black Ink 
is better adapted for State and County Records, and for all pur- 
poses where it is important that the writing should be legible fifty 
years hence, than any other Ink now before the public. 
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EW YORK AGENCY FOR MENEELY’S 
eclebrated CHURCH, STEAMBOAT, FACTORY, LOOO- 
x E, and other BELLS. will be sent apom appli 
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Cireulars 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 





| an extraordinary medicine. 
| the diseases of the human system, that they seem te work upom 


DrsPErs1A—INDIGESTION. 
From Dr. Henry J. Know af St. Lewis. 
“The PILLs you were kind enough to send me have been all 
nsed in my practice, and have satisfiel me that they are traly 
So peculiarly are they adapted te 


them alone. I have cured some cases of dyspepsia and mdi- 
gestion with them, whieh had resisted the other remedies we 
commonly use. Indeed, I have experimentally found them te 
be effectual in almost all the complaints for which you recom- 
mend them.” 
Drsentery—DIaARBHea, ETC. 
From Dr. J. G. Green of Chicago, 

* Your Prits have had a long trial in my practice, and I hold 
them in esteem as one of the best aperients I have ever found, 
Their alterative effect upon the liver makes them an excelien® 
remedy, when given in small doses, for bilions dysenteryand @- 
arrhea, Their sugar coating makes them very acceptable ond 
convenient far the use of women aad children.” 


INTERNAL OBSTRUCTION, ETC. 


From Mrs. E. Stuart, who practices as a Physician and Midwife 
m Boston, 

"I find one or two large doses of your Pris, taken at the pro- 

per time, are excellent promotives of the natural secretion whem 


| wholly or partially suppressed, and also very effectual to cleanse 


the stomach and expel worms. They are so much the beet phy- 


| sic we have that I recommend no other te my patients.” 


CONSTIPATION —CosTIVENESs. 
From Dr. J. P. Vaugn, Montreal, Canada, 
“Too much cannot be said of your PiLis for the cure cf cos 
tiveness. If others of our fraternity have found them as effica- 


cious as I have, they should join me in proclaiming it for the 
benefit of the multitudes who suffer from that complaint, which, 


| although bad enough in itself, is the progenitor of others that are 


worse. I believe costiveness to originate in the liver, but year 
Pius affect that organ and cure the disease.” 
IMPURITIES OF THE Bioop—ScroruLaA—ErrstPeLas—Sart Rosvm 
—TumoRs—RB&EUMATISM—GOUT—NREURALOIA. 
From Dr. Ezekiel Hall, Philadelphia, 

“ You were right, Doctor, in saying that your PILig purify the 
blood. They do that, I have used them of late years in my 
practice, and agree with your statements of their efffeacy. Th 
stimulate the excretories, and carry off the impurities thag 
stagnate in the blood, engendering disease, They stimulate the 


| organs of digestion, and infuse vitality and vigor into the system, 


* Such remedies as you prepare are a national benefit, and you 
deserve great credit for them.” 
For Uigapacue—Sicgk Hgapacne—Fovur Stomacn—Pries—Dnov- 
sY—PLETHORA—-PARALYSI8S—Fits, RTO. 
From Dr. Edward Boyd, Baltimore. 


“Dzan Dr. AvER:—I cannot answer you what complaints I 
have cured with your PILis better than to say all that we cver 
treat unth a purgative medicine. I place great dependence on an 
effectual cathartic in my daily contest with disease, and believing 
as I do that your Pixs afford us the best we have, I of course 
value them highly.” 

2S Most ef the Pills in Market contain Mercury, which, ak 
though a valuable remedy in skillful hands, is dangerous in @ 
public Pill, from the dreadful consequences that frequently fol- 
low its incautious use, These contain no mercury nor mineral 
substance whatever. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL | 
Has long been manufactured by a practical chemist, and hit 
ounce of it under his own eye, with invariable accuracy 
care. It is sealed and protected by law from counterfeits, ang 
consequently can be relied on as genuine, without adulteration, 
It supplies the surest remedy the world has ever known for the 
cure of all pulmonary complaints ; for Cousns, Coins, Hoarnsm- 
xrss, AstHMa, Croup, Waoormne Coven, Broncuiris, Inorwiarg 
ConsuMpTioN, and for the relief of consumptive patients in ad 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these facts wider 
and better known, this medicine has gradually become the bes¢ 
reliance of the afflicted, from the log-cabin of the American peas- 
ant to the palaces of European kings. Throughout this entire 
country, in every state and city, and indeed almost every ham- 
let it contains, CuzrRY Prctorat is known as the best of all 
rervedies for diseases of the throat and lungs. In many foreign 
countries it is extensively used by their most intelligent physi- 
cians. If there is any dependence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them ; if we can trust our own senses whem 
we see the dangerous affections of the lungs yield to it; if we 
can depend on the assuramce of intelligent physicians, whord 
business is to know ; in short, if there is any reliance upon a0y- 
thing, then it is irrefatably proven that this medicine does car@ 
the class of diseases it ts designed for, beyond any oben 
remedies known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues, 
and the unmistakable benefit conferred on of Ww 
could originate and maintain the reputation it Reet ead — 
many inferior remedies have been thrust upoD Pe a by ev > 
have failed, and been discarded, this bas piaetS never 
trial, conferred benefits on the amicted the? sbie to be forget 
snd prodqeed eures teo numerous and 
DR. 


Prepared 
. ©. AYER, - 
DR. Zo. ay and Analytical Chemist, 
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Editors’ Book Fable. 


Jouxnny M’Kay; or, The Sovereign. Boston : 
Henry Hoyt. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
The author of this little book has discovered 

his vocation. There are few stories for chil- 

dren so well told, and so truly practical and use- 

ful. Let it have a place in all Sabbath-school li- 








braries. ‘ F 
And here is another, published by the same 


house, inculcating truth in all things as Johnny 
M’Kay teaches honesty. Joe Carter, or the Lost 
Key, is the title ; Hoyt in Boston, and Randolph in 
New York, the publishers. 


Tue Farrarut Cxoice.—This is the title of Dr. 
Cheever’s noble tribute to the late Dudley A. 
Tyng ; published at the request of Dr. Tyng. We 
shall hereafter give the correspondence with ex- 
tracts. 

Cauirornia Lire Ittustratep. By Rev. Wm. 
Taylor. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
Neither the style of this book, nor the charac- 

ter of much of its information and many of its in- 

cidents, would seem to justify the author er the 
publishers for assuming the responsibility of giv- 
ing it to the world. 

Wyomune ; its History, Stirring Incidents, and Ro- 
mantic Adventures. By George Peck, D.D. 
Harper & Bros. 

Dr. Peck was long an active itinerant in the 
bounds of the Wyoming Conference, and after 
years of successful editorial labor in this city he 
has now returned to his early field. He is per- 
fectly familiar with the history of Wyoming, and 
his lucid and animated style imparts a life-like 
character to these stories of early patriotism and 
faith. 

JournaL or Scrence.—The July number con- 
tains a valuable article from Rev. L. H. Gulick, 
M.D., on the Climate and Productions of Ponape. 
While laboring successfully to elevate the Micro- 
nesians, Dr. Gulick is bringing them fully to the 
knowledge of the scientific world. 

A new feature in the Journal is a bi-monthly 
record of geographical discovery. If conducted as 
ably and thoroughly as it has been begun, this 
record must attract to the Journal a new class of 
readers. 

Every intelligent American has reason to be 
proud of Silliman’s Journal as a representative of 
American science. 
Doine anv Not Doine. 

ton: Henry Hoyt. 

We recommended this work at its first appearance 
under another title. This new edition is timely, for 
many recent converts require just the detailed in- 
struction here given, in their personal duties. 


By W. M. Thayer. Bos- 


Tue Gentieman’s Macazine. London: Henry 
& Parker. New York: Wiley & Halsted. 
Though devoted to history and antiquities as a 

specialty, this Magazine contains also a current 

record of British affairs, which is convenient and 
valuable for reference ; and also, now and then, 
some choice bits of literary criticism. 





e ° 
CONGREGATIONALISM AT THE WEST. 


Tue report of the meeting of the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts in last week's Inde- 
pendent, contained a brief abstract of the remarks 
of Rev. J. C. Helbrook of Iowa concerning the 
slanderous imputations of a certain journal in Bos- 
ton upon the good name of the Congregational 
churches of the West. The importance of the 
subject to the churches at large, warrants us in 
giving a fuller report of Mr. H.’s speech, from The 
Congregationalist. The pointed rebuke adminis- 
tered to the Boston journal by the General Asso- 
ciation, is peculiarly significant as a sequel to 
that speech. For more than a year that paper has 
been laboring to alarm the New England churches 
with suspicions of heresy, or of growing laxity, in 
the churches of New York and of the West. To 
accomplish this, it has misconstrued and pervert- 
ed the creeds of individual churches, and has mis- 
represented the position of ministers and of eccle- 
siastical bodies. In view of this alleged de- 
generacy it has endeavored to get up partisan 
Conventions, to start a partisan Review, and to 
organize in New England a body antagonistic 
to the great brotherhood of Congregationalists 
beyond Byram river andthe Hudson. And now 
& brother who has labored for years at the West, 
and is perfectly familiar with the history and de- 
velopment of Congregationalism there, goes to the 
General Association of Massachusetts, meeting 
within sight of Boston, and in presence of the edi- 
tor of that journal he indites it before the Associa- 
tion for slander. After hearing the case the Asso- 
ciation voted that “ Whereas insinuations and 
charges of heresy in doctrine, and disorders in 
practice, have been made against Congregational- 
ists at the West, frequently too vague in their char- 
acter, and too general and sweeping in their aim to 
admit of refutation : 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of Congregational- 
ists to frown upon all such accusations, unless 
their authors and abettors will make specific alle- 
gations, and make themselves responsible for the 
same.” 

Thus Massachusetts rebukes the spirit of disor- 
ganization which the clique of heresy-hunters 
have endeavored to foster in the churches. 

The case of the Edwards church at Chicago, 
cited by Mr. Holbrook, deserves special considera- 
tion. We hope next week to be able to publish a 
review of the charges made in this instance, and 
of the documents connected therewith. The at- 
tempt of the Boston calumniator of the brethren 
to be specific in this case, has enabled the Congre- 
gationalists of Chicago to refute the slander by in- 
vineible proofs. We believe that the Congrega- 
tionalism of the West was never more sound, pure, 
vigorous, and promising than it is to-day. 


Ice-Pitcners.—One of the greatest comforts of 
this hot weather is some contrivance for keeping 
water cool without frequent additions of ice. Our 
worthy friend, Mr. L. Hart of Burling Slip, has a 
variety of ice-pitchers and coolers, enough to sat- 
isfy all reasonable demands. There is also an in- 
vention of Rogers, Smith & Co., of Hartford, which 
is at once beautiful to the eye and refreshing to 
the palate. It is known by the somewhat formid- 
able name of the “ Non-Condensing New Treble- 
Wall Ice Pitcher.” In this neat apparatus, the 
water, cooled by one installment of ice, will remain 
at the temperature of 42° for eight successive hours. 
This pitcher may beprocured of Haughwout & Co., 
Broadway and Broome street. This house, by the 
way, have recently commenced the manufacture of 
solid silver-ware, and have some beautiful speci- 
mens now on exhibition. For purity of metal and 
excellence of workmanship they are perfectly reli- 
able, while in taste and finish they are unsurpassed. 





Gack anv Gates.—By what hocus-pocus of pen 
or types the name of Gage was transmuted into 
Gates, in our article on “the Moral Victory,” we 
cannot imagine. Of course every intelligent reader 
could at once make the correetion from the context. 
But the mention of General Gates suggests a new 
point to our analogy. The moral victory of the 
Americans at Bunker Hill was but a prelude to 
the physical victory of Gates over Burgoyne, 
which so far decided the fate of the Revolution. 
And Gates himself, with all his errors, stands 
forth a noble example of the spirit of freedom in 
old Virginia, when after the war had closed, he 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





— 








emancipated all his slaves, and made provision for 
their physical comfort. General Gage had fre- 
quent occasion to bewail the dear-bought but “ very 
necessary” victory of the British arms at Bunker 
Hill. 


* 


POST-SCRIPTUM. 





——, Conn., July 4, 1858. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I have twice written to you in 
the endeavor to give some account of sayings and do- 
ings at the General Association of Connecticut. Once 
more I write, for a twofold reason—frst to correct an 
error made by your printers, and secondly @ correct 
an error of my own. 

First, when I was writing about tobacco, I express- 
ed my mind in this wise: “I cannot help feeling that 
the use of this horrible incense is far more consistent 
with the Jezidee system of faith and worship than with 
any form of evangelical orthodoxy.” “Horrible in- 
cense’ was the phrase as I wrote it, but your com- 
positors changed “horrible” into “ possible,” and 
have perverted my sense into nonsense. That tobac- 
co is a horrible incense, everybody with an unsophisti- 
cated nose can understand. To call it a possible in- 
cense, is absurd. 

Secondly, I find that in one instance I confounded 
the Hartford South Association with the Middlesex 
Association, and in that confusion, I represented the 
overture about newspapers as coming from the same 
source with the overture about the Tract Society. 
One of those overtures came from Hartford South and 
the other from Middlesex. The occasion of the mis- 
take was the anomalous position of Middletown, the 
shire town of Middlesex County. That city, instead 
of being included as it should be in the diocese of Mid- 
dlesex Association, is in the diocese of Hartford South, 
which for that reason, if for no other, ought rather to 
be called Middlesex North. Middlesex County, with 
its twenty-eight parishes, ought to have two associa- 
tions, instead of having seven of its parishes included 
in Hartford South, and three in New Haven East. 
This mistake of mine has put me, as you see, upon 
studying the ecclesiastical geography of Connecticut ; 
and I find it sadly divergent from the theory of the 
Saybrook Platform. 

Yours, &e. 





LADY CLARE. 


Ir was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn! 
Lovers long- betrothed were they ! 
They two will wed the morrow morn ; 

God's blessing on the day ! 


“ He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so br and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice, the nurse, 
Said, ** Who was this that went from thee *” 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 


“O God be thanked !” said Alice, the nurse, 
“Phat all comes round so just and fair : 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.”’ 


“ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse 9” 
Said Lady Clare, “that ye epeak so wild ?” 

** As God's above,” said Alice, the nurse, 
“I speak the truth: you are my child. 


“The old Earl's daughter died at my breast ; 
I speak the trath as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


“Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.” 


“ on now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 
When you are man and wife.” 


“Tf I'm a beggar born,” she said, 
**T will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooeh of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.” 


‘Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“ But keep the secret all ye ean.” 

She said, “ Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


“Nay now, what faith?” said Alice the nurse, 
“The man will cleave unto his right.” 

‘*« And he sball have it,” the lady replied, 
“ Though I should die to-night.” 


“ Yet give one kissto your mother dear! 
Alas! my child, I sinned for thee.”’ 

“ O mother, mother,” she said, 
“So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare: 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 
"With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where ehe lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower ; 
“© Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?” 


“If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are: 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
* And not the Lady Clare.” 


‘Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“ For I am yours in word and deed. 
Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“ Your riddle is hard to read.” 


O, and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of merry scorn : 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 
“Tf you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, “the next in blood— 


‘If you are not the heiress born, 
«“ And I,” eaid he, “ the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 
— Tennyson. 





SOME TRUE WORDS ABOUT KANSAS, 


Bic Sprines, Kansas, June 10, 1858. 
To THE Epitors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

Since the formation of our Government, no state or 
territory has excited the public mind so intensely as 
Kansas. From one end of the Union to the other it 
has been the common theme of discourse, so that every 
schoolboy knows the story of our wrongs and oppres- 
sions. And those few bigots who are not well posted 
with regard to the questions at issue, are blinded 
either by ignorance or prejudice. 

Two years since, every letter that came from Kan- 
sas speaking favorably of the people and condemning 
the policy of the Administration, was denounced as a 
“forgery,” and every statement of outrage and op- 
pression was an “ Abolition lie.’ How many Demo- 
crats I know of who were ardent friends of Buchanan 
in the States, but in Kansas had denounced him for his 
criminal treachery in letters written home to their 
friends, and whose letters were pronounced “ forgeries” 
even by those same friends! But this state of things 
has in a measure passed away, and Congress even, who 
ignored the evidence of an Investigating Committee, 
now admits the truths which two years ago were only 
“ hase forgeries” and “ stories gotten up for effect.” 

We learn from the best Border-Ruffian authority 
that the Administration of Pierce encouraged the 
“ wiping-out” of Abolitionists. Stringfellow said the 
Missourians were fools not to take advantage of the 
aid and assistance vouchsafed by the Federal power to 
make Kansas a slave state, or in other words Demo- 
cratic, 

And to come at once down to the present day, we 
are well assured that Buchanan and the slave oligar- 
chy encouraged the late massacre of Free-State men 
by the dozen down in Linncounty. Clarke and Ham- 





ilton and Broeket under Buchanan, are to take the 
place of Atchison, Stringfellow & Co., under Pierce. 
The point of attack now is not Lawrence or Leaven- 
worth, but a feeble settlement further south. 
The beginning of the troubles was the same old story 
of oppression and outrage. The settlers down in the 
southeastern border would not pay taxes to support 
petty tyrants—well knowing that taxes were not to be 
levied in other counties. But taxes were levied, and 
the settlers refused to pay them ; stock was taken, and 
officers were resisted ; arrests were made, and rescues 
attempteg ; squatter’s courts were instituted, horses 
and cattle were stolen, and hence guerilla parties and 
bands of settlers for mutual protection were formed. 
Attracted by the disorder and chance for plunder, pro- 
fessional robbers and thieves mixed in the quarrel and 
ranged themselves on one side or the other, just as 
they found the best inducements to plunder. Capt. 
Montgomery, a brave and energetic man, with his 
company, has undertaken to rid the country of ruffians 
whose chief design is to bring about civil war. He 
may have erred in the selection of some of his men, as 
reports say they have been guilty of indiscriminate 
robbery and theft. But it is not proved that Capt. 
Montgomery is engaged in any but a righteous effort 
to rid the country of villains. He has turned off some 
of his men for insubordinatiom, and those men may 
have got together and pursued robbery under color of 
belonging to Montgomery’s company. It is said that 
nothing but civil war will prevent us from giving the 
English bill a doom as emphatic as was given to the 
Leeompton swindle. No Free-State man of any prom- 
— looks with any degree of favor upon the Bribe 
ill. 

Gov. Stanton is here, and will use all his influence 
among the Democracy to kill the proposition. Gov. 
Walker will come if needed. But we really need no 
extra efforts. The people are in no danger of accept- 
ing @ proposition infinitely more degrading than was 
the naked Lecompton Constitution. 

I learn from high authority that every effort will be 
made by the Administration to force the bribe down 
the throats of the people. 

The people of Kansas are not quite discouraged, for 
they rely upon the intelligent masses in the States to 
stand by them and their cause. If we fail to secure 
our constitutional rights, then is our Government a 
failure, and the boasted union no longer desirable. 

More anon, P. H.T. 





ews of the Weer. 


Latest News from Europe. 

The latest European intelligence is by the “ City of 
Washington,” which left Liverpool on the 23d of June. 
Her advices are four days later than by the “ Arabia” 
at Halifax, and are of no special interest. 

.. + The steamer saw nothing of the Telegraph 
Fleet. Preparations were being made to welcome the 
Agamemnon on her expected arrival with the end of 
the cable, in Valentia Bay. The calculation was that 
she would reach there on or about the 26th of June. 
The principal directors and officials of the Company 
were proceeding to Valentia, and advices from Ireland 
state that the Lord-Lieutenant would be in attendance 
on the arrival of the Squadron, for the purpose of in- 
augurating the line by a Message of Peace, in the 
name of Her Majesty, to the President of the United 
States. It was also expected that Prince Alfred, who 
was cruising about the coast of Ireland in the Admir- 
alty steam-yacht Black Eagle, would join the Squad 
ron engaged in laying the cable. 

. . . Very destructive fires had occurred in London, 
involving a loss of several hundred thousands of pounds 
sterling. 

. . » The proceedings in Parliament were dull aad 
unimportant. 

. . . The Dean of St Paul was actively at work in 
raising a fund for the appropriate decoration of the 
great cathedral. 

- . + The case of John B. Gough, the celebrated 
American temperance lecturer, against Dr. Lees, for 
libel, resulted in favor of the former—the latter re- 





tracting the charges he had made. 

. . . In France rumors were still current of an ap-— 
proaching change in the embassy to England. It was 
said that General Pelissier would soon return to 
France, and the latest report gave as his successor in | 
the mission to London, M. Drouynde L’Huys. It was 
reported that Pictri has been reappointed Prefect of 
Police at Paris. The commercial affairs of France 
gave renewed symptoms of improvement. 

. . . The Patrie announces that M. de Lamartine’s 
saddle horses were sold at St. Point, and that the fur- 
niture of his chateau of Monceau is shortly to be sold 
to satisfy one of his creditors. 

. . . The Pope of Rome was about to increase his 
navy. 

.. . Therewas nothing later from India. Lord Canning | 
had offered a reward of 50,000 rupees to any person | 
who shall deliver alive at any British military post or | 
camp the Moulvee Ahmed Qolah Shah, commonly called 
“the Moulvee.” 

... A grand public ceremonial took place at St. 
Petersburg on the 12th of June. The new cathedral 
of St. Isaac was consecrated by a solemn religious 
service, which blended all the magnificence of ecclesi- 
astical and military pomp. The Imperial family and 
Court were present, and 30,000 troops were under 
armas. 

.. . Letters from St. Petersburg state that the 
Emperor was gathering about him every day men 
belonging to the progressive party ; that the Cabine: 
was impressed with the necessity of approaching 
Western civilization, and that the next generation will 
not find any trace of slavery in Russia. This policy 
is opposed by the old Russian party, headed by Prince 
Menschikoff. 

.. . It is stated that the Turkish authorities were 
devoting all their energies to the preparation of a fresh 
expedition against Grahovo, Montenegro, unless the 
peasants quickly submit. The Turkish force was ex- 
pected to amount to 12,000 men. The peasants showed 
themselves less disposed than ever to acknowledge the 
Turkish authority. 








DOMESTIC, 


. . . The Fourth of July was celebrated in this city 
with less noise this year than usual, and perhaps on this 
account with more patriotism. In Brooklyn, the chief 
feature of the day was an oration by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, delivered to an immense audience from the 
City Hall steps. In Boston, an oration was delivered 
by Hon. Rufus Choate. 

. Anew design for our cent coin is proposed at the 
Philadelphia mint. It is of nickel like the new cent- 
piece of 1857, and of the same size, but has the head 
of an Indian girl, with the words “ United States of 
America” and the date on one side, and a wreath sur- 
mounted with a shield, with a bunch of arrows entwin- 
ed at the bottom, and the words “One Cent” in the 
middle of it, on the other. 

... The daily union prayer-meetings in Fulton 
and John streets, in this city, both at noon and at 3} 
p.m., have been sustained without intermission—not 
excepting the 5th of July. Measures have lately been 
taken by a voluntary Committee of various denomi- 
nations to continue them through the year, as a per- 
manent institution for all seasons. A boys’ prayer- 
meeting is also held daily, at noon, in the basement of 
the same church. 

. . » Myriads of locusts have made their appearance 
in the southern part of Mississippi and the northern 
portion of Louisiana. 

. . . The water in Lake Erie is higher than it has 
ever been before within the memory of the “ oldest 
inhabitant.” The harbors along the southern shore 
are suffering from an overflow of their baaks and 
docks. 

. . » There is some talk in New York touching the 
practicability of connecting the city with Brooklyn by 
means of a tunnel. 

. . . Several vessels have recently arrived at the 
Quarantine of this city with yellow fever on board. 
They came mostly from Cuban ports. 

... The Southern papers notice the fact that the 
cholera prevails in many parts of Arkansas, and is 
making ravages over other Southwestern states. 





. .. The remains of Ex-President Monroe, which 
were recently taken from this city, reached Richmond, 
Va.,on the Fourth of July, and were received with 
imposing demonstrations. A procession accompanied 
them to the Hollywood Cemetery, where Gov. Wise 
delivered an address. 

. . . Martin Kosta, the Hungarian refugee who was 
rescued from the Austrian authorities in 1863, by Com- 
mander Ingraham, of the United States Navy, died re- 
cently in very indigent circumstances, on a sugar 
plantation, near the city of Guatemala. 

. . . On Wednesday, at noon, we had no news of the 
Atlantic telegraph cable. A telegram from Trinity 
Bay reported the weather stormy, though with pros- 
pects of clearing off soon. Considerable anxiety is 
felt concerning the operations ef the Telegraph Fleet, 
and much apprehension is expressed that the attempt 
to lay the wire will be unsuccessful. As we go to 
press, at sunset, there is no farther intelligence. 

. . . Agentleman who ascended Mount Willey, from 
the White Mountain Notch, a few days ago, found 
patches of snow eighteen inches deep on the top of 
the mountain. This is said to be quite unusual for 
that neighborhood so late in the season. 

..+ The amount of crops destroyed by the flood in 
Louisiana is estimated at 50,000 hogsheads—worth 
$8,000,000. The cotton destroyed by the overflow on 
the banks of the Mississippi, it is said, will be 100,000 
balese—worth probably about $4,000,000. 

... The crops bid fair to be abundant this year as 
they have been for a couple of years past, though the 
whole race of predatory insects seems to be in a very 
thriving condition. From the West and most of the 
Southern states there are assurances of heavy 
crops, notwithstanding the tornadoes, floods, and fires 
that have been so numerous and destructive. 

... The entire territory of New Mexico has been 
constituted a new land district. Wm. Pelham has 
been appointed a Surveyor-General, and the land 
will soon be brought into market and opened to pre- 
emption. 

. . . The conflict in progress at Philadelphia, be- 
tween the city authorities and the state officials, as- 
sumed a new phase on Saturday. The Board of 
Health having declared the old Police Station in Moy- 
amensing Hall a nuisance, ordered it to be closed. 
The Mayor ordered the police to resist the execution 
of this order. For this act, Mayor Henry was arrested 
on Saturday, on complaint of the Health officer ; and 
the ease is to be argued on its merits, to settle the 
question of jurisdiction. 

... The University of the City of New York has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on John Lath- 
rop Motley, the author of the “ History of the Dutch 
Republic.” 

... A consultation of the leading surgeons of 
France was held recently in Parie, relative to the case 
of Senator Sumner. It was decided to perform an 
operation upon the back, for the purpose of producing 
a counter-irritation. The operation is that of cauter- 
ization—the burning of the flesh and muscle to the 
spinal column, with irons heated to a white heat. Mr. 
Sumner cheerfully submitted to the operation, refus- 
ing to take ether, and bearing the severe pain with- 
out flinching. 

. . . The Secretary of the Interior has decided the 
contest for the title to “Superior City.” The claim 
of Brissett, Warren, Dennis, and Ray is rejected, be- 
cause it is shown that they are Chippewa Indians of 
mixed blood, and have no right to pre-empt. The ad- 
verse claim of the alleged proprietors of Superior 
City is also rejected, because it is not shown that these 
proprietors are occupants of the tract, as required by 
the pre-emption laws. Who, then, owns Superior City! 

. An advertisement ina New Orleans paper no- 
tifies the public that subscriptions will be received at 
that office “ for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the brave men who fell in the ranks of the Vigilance 
Committee, inside the barricades, on the night of the 
6th of June.” It is stated on pretty good authority 
that the “ brave men” were pretty drunk when killed 
At any rate, they were killed by the explosion of their 
own cannon. 

.. . Mrs. Lee, widow of one of Washington's aid- 
de-camps, died in Washington a few days since. Wash- 
ington “gave her away” at her marriage, and honor- 
ed her with a wedding dinner at Mount Vernon. She 
was upwards of ninety years of age. 

. . . The Common Council of Detroit are discussing 
the propriety of having the streets of that city clean- 
ed by the criminals of the prisons, who are to be led 
out in chain-gangs for the purpose. 

. Seven of the thirteen slaves who recently es- 
eaped from London county, Va., have been captured 
in the mountains in Washington county, Md. Before 
they were captured, two of them were shot and wounded, 
one of them dangerously. The captors will receive a 
reward of $200 for each slave! Put this fact in the 
light of our Fourth of July celebration, and see 
what a shadow it casts! 

. . Nine persons, it is stated, have recently been 
killed by the Indians, about 25 miles from Weathers- 
field, Parker county, Texas. On Keechi creek, in 
that county, the people are building forts for protec- 
tion. 

_. . The Exciee Commissioners are going ahead with 
much vigor in Ulster county, N. Y. They have ob- 
tained judgments against quite a number of non-li- 
censed liquor-dealers. 

. . . The news from Lieut. Ives shows that the Col- 
orado river is navigable for steamers from the Gulf 
of California upwards to about latitude 36° 60’, a dis- 
tance of several hundreds of miles, anda long way 
above the mouth of the Gila. 

. . . Judge Hunt of the First District Court at New 
Orleans, has charged the Grand Jury to the effect that 
the action of the late Vigilance Committee was revo- 
lutionery and lawless, and recommending that its mem- 
bers be prosecuted. 

. . . It is stated that the recent disastrous explosion 
of the steamer Pennsylvanian, on the Mississippi, was 
caused by the negligence of the engineer, who was 


joking with some deck passengers instead of attend- 
ing to his duties. 








 WEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported every Wednesday expressly for Tat INDEPENDENT by an 
experienced Reporter, embracing Beeves, Cows, Sheep and 
Lambs, Veale, and Swine, at all the city market-places. 


Wepnespar, July 7th, 1856. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WHEK. 


Sheep and 
Beeves. Cows, Veals. Lambs, Swine. 
At Allerton’'s 335 665 wie 
At Browning’s 43 
At O’Brien’s 4 


Total previous week. 


Increase on last week. . 

Decrease on last week. 

Average ® week, 1857.. 5,550 

Average B® week, 1856.. 6,657 

Average ® week, 1855.. 3, 928 6,117 

Average # week, 1864.. 3. 4,352 
Total of all kinds this week.............. +.++.13,612 head, 
Total of all kinds last week 16,337 ® 

Number on sale to-day at Allerton’s of Beef Cattle.......... 2,804 

Number last Wednesday, ‘ id 

Sold to Butchers at Bergen, New Jorecy 


PRICES OF BEEY CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


Inferior quality 
General selling prices 
Average of ali sales about. 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 


A.M. Allerton & Oo., proprietors of the Washington Drové Y 
44th st., report the Catéle in market from the following States: 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, ETC. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railreads, 


Bheep & 
Beeves. Gows. Veals. Lambs. Swine, 
7 335 665 osee 


REMARKS ON BREF CATTLE. 


$60. 
the esti 


mated 
weight. The number reported for this city in 1857 is 168,243 ; of 
these, 116,546 were sold at the Wednesday kets, (Wash- 
wpon ~ nen "The 
was 187,057, and the average at a, on 














There was a little better feeling this morning at the Washing- 


[JuLy 8, 1858, 








ton Drove Yards, yet prices cannot be quoted higher. The qual- 
ity was below the standard for some weeks past. The sales at 
Bergen to butchers were 460 head. Over 2,000 head of the re- 
ceipts were via Bergen. The most of the stoek has been from 
Illineis. New York has not contributed anything. The demand 
until noon was but small, and prices did not show any signs of 
improvement, We quote at 6@9c. for inferior to prime. 


MILCH Cows. 


Mileh Cows generally vary acoordin, 


to the price ef beef. A 
pa he market draws fat cows from 


¢ dairies, and makes room 
for ones. Poor Cows sell om an average at $256@$30; me 
Aiure ones $35@DG45 ; good ones $50GDOOS ; extra fine Cows $750 
$100. The number lest year was 12,840. The cow merehaat gen- 
erally reserves the ealf. 

There has not been any change. Prices are steady at $20@ 


$65, as to quality. 
VEAL CALVES. 

Oalves, if ft for veal, are sold by the pound, liveweight. Many 
very young ones are sold at a price per head. 

Prime quality are selling at 634(@7c. ; other grades at 34@ 
$c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Sheep and Lambs are seld mostiy by brokers, a¢ se mush per 
ran, from $2 te $6 fer common stock, and $7 $15 for 

In] 


extra. 7 the number seld was 444,036—in 1856 the num 
ber was 462,739. 


There has been a more active demand, and prices, under a de- 
creased stock of 2,168 head, have improved. Sales of 847 head 
by Jas. McCarthy, for $3,126 87; Thos. C. Larkin, 811 head, 
$3,005 87 ; by Stephenson and Bowles, 858 head, $3,191 62; 
by McGraw aad O'Brian, 666 head, $2,692 50. 


SWINE. 

Swine are reseived mestiy by railroad, and sold at Alierten’s, 
ey ge — = bap dy pee street aad Had- 
son river e , ive weight. The aumber re 
ported in’ ther ie 208,084 ; the gross price ranged from 5¢. te 8e., 
and for the first 9 monthe g 
ecived im 1866 was 346.911. 


Arequie t $4 50@$4 75 for prime corn-fed. 
Waerzan Swivg Yarpes. 
Receipts, 
ND CR insnn kinekdaeseninescuouin pawn 
Erie 
Bergen Hill 


ever Te. The nmmber re- 


Shs theekts ded anidubs creed Sieesacass 
Sales at $4 754@4 63 for Llinois prime corn-fed. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKBT.---July 7. 





This Review te written, and our Prices Current are corr 
weekly by an eaperienced mam, expressig for this journal, 
may be relied on as eorrect, 

Asnes are still very firm, at $6 for both deseriptions. Salera- 
tus at 6e. cash. 

Corraz.—Rio has been firm, and a moderate activity has pre- 
vailed. In all other kinds prices have been steady, and a mode- 
rate inquiry has existed. The stock of all kinds is 42,000 bags, 
including 13,000 bags Rio and Santos. The sales are 5,000 bags 
Rio, including the balance of Horace’s cargo, and 2,528 bags ex 
Pauline, to arrive from the Channel. An auction sale of Gott- 
land’s cargo of 4,000 Santos, and 594 Rio, will be held to- 
morrow, Thursday. 

Stock July 1, 1858, 
Bage 10,704 | Laguayra......... Bags 4,287 
oa " 3 "4,000 
id 414 
Costa Rica 
St. Domingo . Bags 768 
Total, Bags, 39,597 
" Mats, 1,250 

Corron.— Very little has transpired,and prices are only sus- 
tained. The sales are 4,000 bales. We repeat nominal quotations, 
as follows: 

NEW YORE @LASCIFICATION. 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N. 0. & Toxaa. 
1035 10% % 16% 
12'4 
134 


FLovuk AND MEAL.—Our market for Western Canal Flour since 
thisday week has varied but slightly. The demand has proved 
moderate, as is usual at this season, especially if confined to the 
home trade, and the business embraces the transactions of only 
five days—Monday, all business being suspended to celebrate the 
anniversary of our National Independence. This, coupled with the 
unfavorable news from Europe and the very hot weather, has 
sensibly diminished the business of the week ; but there isa firm 
feeling noticeable at the close, with some speculative inquiry 
alse for lots that are fresh ground. The arrivals immediately in 
prospect are moderate, and there is some disposition to purchase 
for investment at the close. Western Extra Fresh Ground are 
not plenty, and are firmer at the close,with more inquiry. The 
closing prices show but a slight change from those current at the 
date of ourlast. Canadian Flour has attracted but little attention ; 
the supply is limited, and holders disposed to sell on arrival. 
Prices are rather better for the low grades of Extras. Southern 
Flour has varied but little ; low grades of Extras are easier and 
sell slowly, the demand being mainly confined to the home trade. 
Rye Flour has been in fair request and is steady ; sales $3@8$3 
50. Corn Meal has fuctuated slightly, and closes steady at quo- 
tations. 

Grain.— The Wheat market the past week has been without 
much interest. The arrivals have been moderate, but so large a 
share of that offered has proved to be out of order, that sales 
have been difficult, and we notice large lots have been placed in 
store, in partto prepare it for market by cleansing, cooling, and 
otherwise improving its condition. We are happy to notice the 
Wheat now arriving is in better order, and trust a further im- 
provement toay be attained. The recent news from Europe is 
unfavorable for any improvement, but as everything depends 
upon the weather the ensuing two months, any opinion would 
be premature. The domestic accounts that reach us from all 
quarters are highly favorable, and should induce farmers holding 
large lote of Old to meet the market freely. Atthe close prices 
favor the buyer. Rye has fluctuated slightly, and closes with 
more firmness. Barley and Barley Malt are dull and nominal. 
Oats have improved, with a goed inquiry and moderate arrivals ; 
the stock is limited. Corn has improved, with limited arrivals of 
good, and a fair demand for the home trade andthe East. No- 
thing has been done for export. White Beans are more plenty, 
and are lower. Canadian Peas are plenty, and in fair demand at 
$1 P bus. 

Hors.—The demand is now very light at 6@8c. for 1857's, as 
to quality. Old are held at 4c., with nothing doing. 


Morasers.—There has been a moderate demand at very full 
prices for all kinds. Sales of 750 hhds. all kinds, at our quota- 
tions. We annex stocks Ist inst. 

Comparative Stock lst July, 1858 and 1857. 
1857. 1858, 
Cuba Muscovada, hhds...... ... 10,483 4,010 
Cuba Clayed wT pacdene ot aene ae 1,516 
Porto Rico © iavkscetneien 3,344 1,020 
.. 17,363 6,556 


Total hhds.. as 
..17,053 4,582 


Total bbls 


Navat Srorgs.—Spirits Turpentine has been in improved de 
mard, and large sales have been effected to arrive at 4334 @4ic. 
cath, but at the close the demand abated, and sales have been 
effected at 43@43%%c. cash, and fifteen days. Crude is quiet. 
Common Rosin is in light stock, and, with a fair inquiry, the 
market continues to gather strength, and closes firmly at $1 60@ 
$165 per 310 lbs. afloat and delivered from yard. The medium 
and fine grades sell slowly and prices are unchanged. Tar is 
plenty, dull, and heavy. 


O11s —Linseed has been in improved demand, and prices have 
advanced 2@3c. ® gallon. Crude Whale has been moderately 
dealt in, at 47@50c, for dark to handsome. Crude Sperm has 
been in moderate request, at $1 18@$1 20 ® gallon cash. In 
other kinds but little has transpired, and prices therefore are 
without important change. 

Provisions.—The inquiry for Pork the past week has been fair, 
in part speculative. This has given holders the advantage, and 
with limited arrivals and some reduction in s'ock, prices are bet- 
ter and close firmer. The demand for future delivery has contia- 
ued, but the business has been limited, buyers and sellers being 
apartin their views. We have only to note a sale of 500 bbls. 
Prime, seller’s option for all October, at $13. This appears low, 
but when that time arrives it may appear entirely different. 
Beef has ruled comparatively firm, with a steady demand. Good 
qualities are well sustained, and have seld readily, but common 
are rather lower and slow to move. Prime Mess Beef has been 
neglected, and holders are shipping it freely, mainly to Liverpool, 
and prices are nominal, Beef Hams are unchanged and are quict. 
Bacon is much the same as last quoted. The supply is limited. 
Cut Meats have declined, but close firmly with a fair inquiry. 
Lard has, fluctuated slightly, but old has not sold very freely, and 
all kinds close dull at our figures. Butter is plenty, and is heavy 
and inactive. Cheese is abundant, and is dull and lower, 


Ricg has declined, and only a moderate demand has prevaile 1 
Sales of 750 tcs. at $3(@$3 50 per 100 Ds. as to quality. 


SvuGars —The demand has been active from all quarters, and 
prices, with a small stock for the season, have improved a full 
ec. @. Refined are likewise firmer, and meet with a good de- 
mand. The sales are 7,000 hhds. and 2,000 boxes various kinds, 
mostly Cuba, at our quotations. The stock is as follows: 

1857. 1858, 
a eee . oC ref 
Porto Rico, bhds........ 9, New Orleans . 1,716 
St. Croix .. edee Porto Rico, hhds . 2,601 
English Islands. ... Texas, hhds i 150 


Total, hhds Total, hhds. ..36,815 
Melada, hbhds Melada, hhds 2,526 
Bags svsvee _ er 15,000 
Boxes 2 | Boxes... 


——. 


’ . 19,411 
Topacco.—There has been very littledone. Of old-crop Ken- 
tucky there is scarcely any left; for new-crop, the demand, in 
the absence of export inquiry, is still limited. Our jobbers and 
cutters still hold off, expecting prices to go lower, while factors 
feel confident that prices for good fine cutting, as well as lugs, 
will not only be fully maintained, but will go higher when the 
true movement of the Southern market is more fully developed. 
Our present quotations are, Lugs, 644 @7 3c. ; Common, 8@8 Xc.; 
Good, 9@10%ec. ; Fine, 11@12ie. ; Select, 13@15c. ; Maysville, 
7T@léc. 
Stock of Spanish Tobacco, July 1. 


Hav. Cuba. . Yara. 

bales. b . ales. bales. 
Stk. on hand June 1, 1858... 1,421 : ’ 55 
Received since............. 1,420 294 
ma! 349 
Sales to June 30, 1858... ... 1,460 511 55 


Stk. on hand, July 1, 1858. .1,387 3,006 294 
Stock of Domestic, July 1. 

Ohio, Md. 

Stk. on hand June 1, 1858.. ius weed 

Received since 3. 


Total 
Delivered since........... 


Stk. on hand, Jaly 1, 1858. . 


—_— 


= has been small, exceptin 
, & for Ooi 
Blacks generally, which are firm, and the trade are jens 
purchase. The stock of Blacks is very light, while the supp 
Green is fair, though small for the season. wee 


Woo1s.— Our market fer all kinds continues Very quiet, but 
stock of native is small, and prices rule firmly, The atzenti a 
the trade is still centered in the interior, but the aaseuntate, bal 
there are so conflicting that no reliance can be placed on Brom 
If wool is selling in the country at 49 @50c., a3 the Scie 
List states, we cannot see what the Yankees are up tows, os 
they do not intend to pay any dividends this or the ensuir io 
if they pay so much for the raw material. Our own fee ny 
however, is that the clip will not average over 30c. per — 
fine wools will bring 35@37c. for full-tlood, but the bun” 
the clip will be sold at prices below 30c. It is true that pind 
manufacturers could be induced to pay 45@50c per B 
few million pounds of old full-blood, but we believe neither 1 
Bosten nor New York market could supply their wants, ‘Neleh : 
will thecountry, for, in the first place, there is not 10,000 toe, 
of it raised in the Union. In the second place, a good portion - 
is yet on the sheep's back, which will require shearing and sort “hg 
And, in the third place, if it was even sorted, it would net a 
for use, unless for making rotten cloth. If those high srlees Ve 
ported by some parties to a few of our cotemporaries “ 
ized, then we say heartily to farmers, Se!) your fine woo! 
at 35(@40c. Don't take 45 or 50c. time, for it is d 
will ever get your money. Foreign is in large supy 
dull and heavy. 


PRICES CURRENY. 


CORRECTED WEDNESDAY, July 7, 


& few 
for a 


Can be real. 
for cash 
ubtful if you 
oY, and ig stiiy 














Le 
Ashes—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad val |Bar. Ner, NFK 
Pot, Ist srt. 100B— — a6 00 (Bar, Fork Stps. 
Pearl, ist sort..— — j |Rar, Rus, Psi. — 
Bark (Querc’n)—Durr: 8 ® Bar, Rus. NSab— — 4 _ 
ct. No. 1, ®tun at Phil.— 34 [Bar,Sw orsixes 7 59 2100 & 
Beeswax—Durr: 15 ® ct. ad Bar, Am. rolled 80 0 4 — _ 
val. |Bar, Eng. refi'd — 55 a7 &) 
Am. Yel'w, bB— 32 a— 33 | Bar, Eng. com. .— 45 #47 5) 
Bread—Dvry: 15 #@ct. ad. val. Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Pilot....... %bB— — 3%! qual. PD . 
Fine Navy. ... ty as &kAm — 3% i's 
y 3g, Lead—Durr: 15 iii 
“ 5 a— 8|Galena Att vale 
Bristles—Derr’: 4@ct.ad.val. Spanish 58 «5 %* 
Arp. gray &wh.— 30 a— 32 (Bar == a 6X 
Candies—Durr: 15 # ct. Sheet and Pipe.— — g— 6% 
Eperm,#? DB — 40 a—— |Leather—(Sole)—Dory: }5 @ 
Do. pt. Kings’ds— 50 a— — | et. ad. val. 
Do. do.J’d& M’y— 50 a—— [Oak (Sl.) Lt. PB— 26 @— 99 
Adam’tine, City.— 19 a— 21 |Oak, middle — 28 «%™% 
Adam'tine, Star— 16 a— — (/Oak, heavy —27 a~ 2% 
Coal—Dcrr: 24 ® ct. ad. val. Oak, dry hide, e— 27 
Oak, Ohio......— 26 a— 2% 
Light— 23 a 45 
—— @e—-— |Oak, all weights— — g— — 
Anth’e #2,000 ® 4 60 a 500 |Hemlock,light..— 23%q~ uU% 
Cecoa—Dvrr: 4 # ct. ad. val. Hemlock, mid..— %%a— 2% 
Marac’o in bd. B— — a— — |Hemlock, heavy.— 21 \%a— 24 
Guayaquilinbd.— 15%a— 16 |Hemlock,dam..— 18 «— % 
Para, in bond...— — a— — jHemlock, pr.do.— 12 «~ 14 
St. Dom’6, inbd.— — ea— — |Lime—Durtr: 10 Pet. ad. val, 
Coffee—Dvurr: 15 ® ct. ad. val | Rockland com. — @-% 
Java, white, PB— 153¢a— 17 |Lump.... —_——< ga 
Mocha.........—— @— — |Lumber—Dorr: 15 @ ot. ad, 
Brazil...... — 10 a— 11%) val. l’roduct of N. Am. Colo 
Laguayra......— 1] a— 11%| nies Free. Wholesale Prices, 
Maracaibo......— 11 ke— 12%,| Timber, VP, @ 
St. Dem’o, cash — Skja— O%| cub. ft — 18 a— 2) 
Copper (Korver) — Dorr :— | Timbe roa pect, —22 « 2 
Bolts 


and Braziers’ 15; Pig,/Timber,GI. Wo — 35 «- 46 
Bar and Sheathing rres. 
Sheath’g, new, @ B’6%a— — 
Sheath’ old 20 
Sheath’g yellow. 22 &Pine, by c’gol2 00 413 00 
Pig, Chile... 21 ¢ Yard Selling Prices; 
Bolts... akess< 1 Timber.oak.scant- — 
Domestic Goeds— ling, PM ft..40 00 445 00 
Sht’sbn. % Byd— 63 ¢ Timber orBmsE.16 00 @l7 50 
Shirt’gs, bid _ 4, |Geo’a l’ine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Do. 8. Ll. do...— Piank, GP, un...24 00 628 00 
Shetgabr. 4-4... PIk.&Bds.NRcl.40 00 @45 00 
Bhetgebr. 5-5.. .- is.NR2q30 00 435 00 
Do. bl. 4-4 ards, NR box.17 00 418 00 
Do. bl. 5-4 
Calicoes, blue. 
Calicoes, fan 
Br. Drills. . 
Kent. Jeans. 
Satinets..... 
Checks, 4-4 
Cot. Os, So.No. 1— 
Cot. Os. So. No. 2— 
Cot. Batts 
Cot. Yn. 5al2RB . 
Cot. Yn. 14420 om. ¢ i 30 00 «435 00 
Cot. Yn. 20 &up 4000 a— 
Drugs and Dyes— 0. Cypress, 2ft.2% a _ 
Alcohol ® gal. 47 52 press, 3ft.19 00 420 06 
AlaM ...0:.0005 2Xe 3 |Laths, E. BM 
Aloes .. = 10 @ 12 | Staves, WO. pipe 


| Timber, Geo, YP. 
_ (by car) Be.ft.— 26 a— 32 
Eastern Spruce 


j Pls \lb. Pine— 22 a— 28 
| Plank, city wkd.— 20 a— 28 
Plank, Alb. Spre. 
Pik.city Sp.wkd. 








Pi} 
Ant’mny Reg. of— 12 a— 12 |Do. WU. hhd 
Feathers—Dvcrtr: 25 ® ct. | De. WO. bbl 

L. Geese, @B..— 45 50 |Do. RO. hhd 

Tennessee |Heading, WO..72 00 a— — 
Fish—Dury: 15 ®et.ad val. |Molasses—Dorr: 24 P ct. ad 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 250 a3 12%!,, . i. ; 

Dry Scale 212 | atic gal— 38 a— 40 
Pick’d Cod..... 275 @ 3 12%) ,0° | 6 a— 33 
Mackerel, No. 1.11 00 ss ius - 25 a— 30 
Mack,No. 1, Hal.— — lee: “pga it ae 80 
Mack.No.2,M.n.10 25 ail 50 + t. ~ 224a— 28 
Mack.No.2, Hal.— — a— — | alle” Dory: 24 Pet ad. Fal 
Mackerel, No.2. @ 62)a 7 00 Wr cht “hd " . Ly 
Salm’n,Pie. N «.22 23 00 & ern— 7 - 7% 
Bal, Pic, @ tee. 20 00 ad 09 |OU-Cake—Dory: 15 # ct. ad, 











Shad, Ct., No. 1, val. | 
ryan x aT 00 210 50 |Thin,ob.c.Ptun.32 00 432 50 
Shad, Ct., No.2. 900 2950 | Thick, round. ..— 430 00 
Shad. Sou.@bbl.— — a— — |Naval Stores—Dory: 8 and 
Herring, Pick’d. 250 a 275 ad a oa (ALs UABH.) 
Herr’g,Sc. @ bx.— 35 a— 40 A ememiggeny oh oy 
Herring, No.1..— 10 a— 12 | poet phe weer : e~ ~ 
Flax—Dvtr: 15 @ ct. ad. val. | ASP." imingp 3 39 a— 
American, @B.— 8 a— 9x at ag @bbl.. 175 a 2 60 
¢ - ., | Piteh a 75 a2 00 
Fieur and Meal—Dorr: 15 Rosin, com.old : 
’ al 65 
act ct a. vale 7 4 
SUES + 0000s } ‘2 Spirits Turp. a~ 43% 
ge yy Oile— Dury: Palm 4; Olive 24; 
state, com. br Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 
Stare’ a br.. ,and Whale or other Fish 
€, ex. 1) 15 *. of. vai. 
West, mix’d, do. P ct. ad. val 


r. 307 _-_— 
Mich.& In. st. do. Olive, 12b.b.&bx 2 
Mich, fan. bds Olive,inc.@gal. 1 
Ohio, good bds Palm. ® M2 
Ohio, rd. hp.com. Linseed.cm.#g.— 6 
Ohio, fan. bds inseed, Eng 
Genesee, do.... 

Obio, ex. bds 

Genesee, do. 
Canada, sup 
Canadaex 
Brandywine 
Georgetown .. 
Petersburg City. 6 2 
Rich. Country... 5 0 
Alexandria.. 4 60 
Balt. Howard st. 4 7 
Rye Flour 

Corn Meal, J’y.. 3 
Do. Brandywine 3 § 
Do. do. Punch. .18 Do. P 


ung — 


vee & ee eH Ow w 
a¢ on P 


ef. Winter.— 


Baheeavaesuwane | ww 


Do. Winter,unbl 1 
Do. Bleached... 1 2 
Eleph. ref. bl’ch,— 
Lard Oil, ..&4W.— 
Provisions — Dory: Cheese 24; 
all others 15 @ ct. ad. val. 
s.cp. PbII1 00 
o, City 12 50 
s3, extra.14 00 
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| Fruit—Dorr: not d’d, 30; Dry! Do.do. Ms"@tce.19 00 


F., 8 Pct. ad. val. Pork, Ms. @ bbl.16 50 
Rais.Sn.@ ck. none. Do. Prime......13 40 
Rais. bch. & bx. 210 @ 2 12%) Do. do. Meas....15 50 
Cur'nts,Zte.@B— 8 a— 9 /|Do. do. clear....17 50 
Citron... — l6ka— 17 Lard, OPinb. @B— 10%a— 
Alm. Mr. sft. sh.— — — |Hams, Pickled..— 7%¢@— 
Do. Ivica, s8....— — — |Shoulders,Pkid.— 5%¢— 
— 9% Beef Hams, in 
22 Pickle, B® bbl 16 00 al7 

Furs and Skins—Dvcry: & Beef, Sm’k'd,@B—10 a— 

and 15 ® ct. for undressed and| Butter, Oran.Co.— 19 a— 2 

dressed. Do. St.fairtopr.— 13 «— 
Beaver,pcht.@® 100 a— — (Do Ohio.......—10 a— 
Do. North, @pce— 75 a— — /|Cheese ——. 2 
Oo. Southern...— — a— 75 |Rice—Dorr: 15 ®c 
Do. Western....— 75 a—— (|Ord.tofr. Rewt.— — 
Otter, North, pr. 400 a 450 |Goodtoprime.. 3 25 
Do, Southern 250 2300 |Sale—Durr: 15 @ ct. 
Red Fox, North.— 50 a— — |Turk’s ls. @bu.— — 
Raccoon, South.— 15 a— 25 |St. Murtin’s 
Do. West'n,com.— 36 a— 40 |L’pool,Gr.A@sack— — 
Do. Detroit — 25 a— 40 |Do. Fine 112 ali 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 a3 00 |Vo. do. Ashton’s— — a] 
Do. Southern...— 75 a1 00 | Seeds Dory: Fars. 
Martin, North 150 a Clover, ? th — 6%a— 
Fur Seal, cl’s. s. nom. Timethy, @tce.13 00 al5 
Bair, €0..00..0¢ bom. |Fiax,Am.rongh 1 50 a1 6 
Goat, Curacoa..— 63 a Shot —Dory: 24 @ ct. ad. val. 
Do. Mexican,#B— 35 a |Dr'p&Bek(c)@b— 
Deer, Texas,@#B— 12 a 5 |Buck comp.(do)— 7 
Do. Arkansas...— 14 Soap-—lcry: 32 Pct. 
Do. Florida ....— 13 3 |New York, @ B.— 
Grain—Duvrty al. | Uaeeth z= f 
Wheat, w.GPbu. og | Spelter (Zing)— Dorr: In Pigs, 
Do. do.C....... 1 03 ‘ Bars, and Plates, 4; Sh’ts, 12 
Do. Ohio. . ; i @ ct. ad. val, 
Do. Mich. wh zo Plates, 7! 100B. 6 50 @ 6 75 
Chicago, 8.... 7! ; |lates, 7h 6mos— 6ya— 6% 
Mil. club = Duty: 4 and 15 ® ct. 
Rye, Norther id ; ad. val. 
Corn, rape Cassiainmts, @B— 24 a— ‘ 

. do. white q |Giuger, Race 

o. South. wh Mac ° 

. do. yellow 3 

. do. mixed me, 
Do. West. do... <—s_ 0, Jihe — 
sone Sand 16% Suaars~ Dorr: 24 B ct. 
Do. Canal 7 gs = agit 
Do. Ohio . st arcing 
Do. Jersey. a $ os ~ ascOva —_ 
Peas, bl.e.P2bu.— - 3 37 okey + hite = 
Gunpowder 15 @ ct. yy ae B. ne. — 
Blasting, 25D. 2 oe hee es 
Shipping. . ‘ es Manilla . — 
a... Stuarts’ ).R.L..— — 
Hay— Stuarts’ lo.d0.e,— — 
N.R.inbisP100B— 40 a— 50 | Stuarts’do.do.g.— — 
Hemp— mae A). 4 pet a— 
Russia.cl.Ptun.2 00 a2! |Stuarts’ ground ext. sup. “ 
~ cone i 4 00 e310 60 Tallow - Duty: 8#® ct. ad.val 
Manilla, @ B...— rime, @B— Yya— — 
Sisal...... in ce Duty: 15 ®@ ct, ad, val. 
Italian, @ tun..— — a2 * Gur wider — 28 a— 40 


a— 7% 
t. ad. val. 
a3 


Jute.... seees = <> 
Amer. dew-r ..120 00 1 dae pall a 32 
Do. do. dressed.175 00 aio 00 | Tyson “kin a— 32 
alaAA _ = 

Hides—Dvrr: 4 # ct. ad. val.|Ning & ( ng 9 a— 50 
R. G. & B. Ayres a— 22 

20024 BD..— 2 23 a~ 25 
Do. do. gr. 8. C.. 25 a— 28 


Gringo. vs)—Dorr: Pigs, Bars 
Savanilla, etc. .— 154a—16 | Sheet Rot ad Eetes ene 
Maracaibo,s&d..— 15 a— 20 [pons cas) Ob.— 27%a— 28 
Maranh. ox, ete.— 15 a— — |e sh... 27 @- 27% 
atemeres oo a— 21% Enclish Oe a cas, dal te 
. Cab. (direct).— i : ‘owenn . 
x : 4 Plates,i-3X@bx. 9 50 a 95 
Vera Crus. Plater [Cones — a8 
Calcutta Buff... | Weol—Dorr: 24 @ ct. 
Do. Kips, ® pce. | A. Sax. Fl'ce @B— 40 a—4 
Do. dry salted... 130 @1 40 |A-F. B. Merino.— 36 a— 
Black, dry..... 120 a1 30 |A- 4 & % Me’no— 32 a— 
Honev—Dory: 24 ® ct. ad. val.,A- 6 & % Me’no— = ot 
Cave, # gal....— Sa nes Si 
epe—Dvurr: .5 @ ct. ad. val.) oA eo 28 a= 
1850, East & Wi— 34e— 4 |Bxtra Pulled O— a. 
1857, East& Wt.— 6 a— 8 \Valp. Peh.— — o« 
Horns—Dvrr: 4 # ct. ad. val. g Am. Com. W.— 10 a— 13 
Ox, B. A. & R, §.A.E.R.W..~ 15 a— 18 
G. & GC. ...... — 6 a— 12%'3. Am. Unw. W. nom. 
Indige—Drry: 4 F et. ad. val..5, A. Cord’a W.— 20 
Bengal, ®B.... 120 a1 60 |E. 1. Wash... 
Madras. — 80 a— 8 (African Unw... 
—20 a— 9% |African Wash... 
a— 90 |Smyrna Unw... 
10 |Smyrna Wash.. 
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